


























ETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS 
will come somewhat 

as a surprise to the readers 
of Fruit, Garden and 
Home, but I am sure as a 
pleasant surprise. It is 
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magazine published, re- 
gardless of price. 

Still others, not so fa- 
miliar with the magazine 
of course, have felt that 
because the price was low 





the same publication and 
the features you have told 





it indicated that the maga- 
zine might be cheap and 





us you enjoyed so much 

will be continued—no change except in the name—and that to 
better express in our name the real purpose behind the publi- 
cation. I am sure you will like the change and agree with us 
that Better Homes and Gardens is “‘better.’’ 

Better Homes and Gardens will continue to serve the home- 
makers in cities, towns and suburbs in a practical, useful way. 
The fact that the word “fruit” is not included in the title does 
not mean that we will give no attention to back yard fruit or 
will drop it from the editorial contents or expect to do so. 


ANY new subscribers—thousands of them—have written 

to tell us how much the magazine means to them and how 

reluctant they would be to give it up. Most of them have asked 
us how we can continue to pub- 


that has really hurt our 
feelings because it has 
served to classify our publication along with publications which 
are not in its class at all, so far as quality of content and attrac- 
tiveness of appearance are concerned. 

We made the introductory price low when we started the 
magazine two years ago, and announced that we would con- 
tinue to accept subscriptions at thirty-five cents per year or 
three years for one dollar until we had reached our first half- 
million. We have no intention of withdrawing that offer before 
we have the half-million subscribers, but we are considering 
what will be done when that takes place. We must raise soon 
and would be glad to have your suggestions as to what the 
price should be. 

Better Homes and Gardens is for a time available to you 

and your friends at the present 





lish so attractive and worthwhile 
a@ magazine at such a low price. 


price, but the time is limited 
when these introductory prices 





We cannot. x a Bit 
Every subseriber should know ee ae oe 
that the introductory price at ‘ 
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which we have offered it to the 
charter subscribers does not 
cover the actual cost of editorial 
service, paper, postage, engrav- 
ing and printing. It is a fact 
that in order to build Better 
Homes and Gardens into as 
valuable and effective a publica- 
tion as possible for you, we have 
put back every dollar received 
from subscription sales and ad- 
vertising revenue and more. We 
have given money and thought 
without stint to make it as 
attractive and as practically 
useful as possible. 

Other subscribers—many of 
them, too—have written saying 
that Better Homes and Gardens 
was worth a great deal more 
than we were asking for it and 
have suggested that we raise the 
price. Some have said that they 
thought we should ask a dollar 
a year for it and that they would 
willingly pay that for it; others 
have repeatedly said that it was 








Isn't this a cozy and inviting little house? Would 
you believe that a few years ago it was just an 
ordinary barn and that it has been remodeled at 
slight expense? Our September issue will tell you 
how it was done, in full detail. 
article and in fact the whole issue. 


will remain in force. Only a 
few more subscriptions will close 
the charter subscription list. 


| AM taking the liberty of call- 
ing this to your attention in 
the same spirit of friendliness 
which has made our relations so 
pleasant in the past. We have 
frankly discussed these, our 
common problems, together. If 
you want to take advantage of 
present rates to pay your sub- 
scription ahead, at three years 
for one dollar, you can do it now 
by acting promptly. If you 
want to invite that friend or 
neighbor to join our family, do 
it now before the price advances. 
A subscription blank is enclosed 
in the magazine this month for 
your convenience. 

If each one of you would get 
one other family to join our list 
of readers, Better Homes and 
Gardens would double its sphere 
of influence and usefulness over- 
night. And the more readers 
we have, the better we can 





You'll like the 
Watch for it. 








worth more than any other home 





make your 
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“The Grizzly Giant” in the Maripose 
Grove at Yosemite National Park 














This patriarch of its race is one of the largest trees in the 
world. It is 29.6 feet in diameter and 204 feet high. It 
would work up into 650,000 shingles, 3,000 fence posts, 
with enough left over for 200 cords of fire-wood. “The 
Grizzly Giant’’ is over 3,000 years old. 

















Building a Coliae That Was “Different” 


OLIVER ALEXANDER 


HE big idea really origi- 
nated after building was 
started. 

My wife and I were study- 
ing the plans—just a simple 
cottage 31x28 with three sleeping rooms and a bath upstairs, 
an enclosed sun-parlor, a large living room and a kitchen down- 
stairs. 

“Tt really seems flawless,”’ sighed my wife. ‘The only un- 
fortunate thing is that the interior is absolutely commonplace. 

“Tf we could only have something different—some rooms 
with some character—something like this, for instance,” turn- 
ing to an illustration in a magazine. 

I took one look at the photograph which showed a beautifully 
paneled and beamed interior—and threw up my hands in 
despair. 

“A fine chance! We've figured our costs. The builder’s on 
the job, everything under way. Now you'd like to have a 
wood-paneled interior. Not for me. We can’t afford it!” 

Nevertheless, after the plans were put aside and the conver- 
sation over, I picked up the magazine for one more look. 

After all, paneled interiors were the things we wanted. 
Nearly every illustration of an unusually attractive room shows 
paneled walls and ceilings. And now that we had spent time 
and architect’s fees to make the outside of our house attractive 
and different, it would certainly be a great thing if we could 
do something to make the interior distinctive, too. 

I sounded out the contractor next day. 

“See here,’ I seid. ‘I’ve spent a lot of money to make this 
house different. The general plan is fine. But I’d like to get 
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How Wallboard Solved Our Problem 
Giving the Paneled Interiors We Wanted 


some paneled effects in the 
interior. The unfortunate 
thing is, wood paneling costs 
a fortune. What do you 
suggest?” 

My builder was not very helpful. “I don’t know,” he 
said finally. “Better see the architect.” 

It happened that Bill Foxworth, who had planned our house, 
was a classmate of mine, so I made a date with Bill for lunch. 

“Bill,” I said, “there’s just one thing about that house of 
mine. Mrs. Alexander and I have spent a lot of time and 
thought on the general ideas and now we realize that in just one 
detail we’ve been highly negligent—and that’s the walls and 
ceilings. We want something different—just as we wanted 
something different on the outside. And as near as we can 
figure out, something different in our case means paneled and 
beamed interiors, and I know without asking you that the cost 
of that is going to put it out of the running.”’ 

Bill frowned thoughtfully. . 

“Too bad,” he replied finally. “But say, how would you 
like my library, as a possible treatment?” 

“Great—if we could afford it. But you know that wood- 
paneling is entirely out of our reach. Too expensive alto- 
gether.” 

“That isn’t wood-paneling,” replied Bill. 
board!”’ 

“Wallboard—that stuff! Go on, you’re joshing me.”’ 

“No, honest! But it isn’t the old style cardboard stuff. It’s 
modern wallboard. 

“What’s that?” said I. 


“That’s wall- 


An exterior view of the cottage the author built 
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Above is a view of the 
living room showing 
the panel effect obtain- 
ed by the proper use of 
wallboard. (Left) A 
glimpse into the up- 
stair’s attractive hall- 
way 








“Come up to my office—I’ll show you.” 

Once in his office, Bill turned to a 
stack of magazines and began going over 
pages until he came to a full-page adver- 
tisement in colors. 

“There’s modern wallboard. It’s built 
up from refined lumber and comes in big 
stiff panels. You put it right over the old 
wall, or if it’s a new building, direct to 
studs and joists. I nailed mine up, but 
now I understand they even have a 
patented fastener that eliminates nail 
marks entirely. 

Bill leaned over the table. 

“Listen, Ollie; get this straight. Wall- 
board hasn’t nearly come into its own. 
You know how we architects are. We’re 
conservative. Have to be. Our reputa- 
tion is our livelihood. And naturally, 
we often hesitate to recommend some- 
thing that’s not so well known, simply 
because the easiest way is to offer some- 
thing our client already believes in. 

“Now wallboard is an established, 
staple, building material today. It’s 
as different from that old cardboard stuff 
that you referred to as your automobile 
is from the automobile of 1908. Most 
architects know that. On the other hand, 
usually the layman doesn’t. So when the 
architect suggests wallboard to him it’s 
necessary to do considerable explaining, 
and as a result the architect doesn’t 
specify as much wallboard as he should, 
or as much as he will in a few years from 
now. 

“But you’re a friend of mine and I’m 
going to take the time to go into this 
wallboard stuff thoroly. I know what you 
want in your home. You want interiors 
built to express individuality, character— 
the sort of thing that’s usually associated 
with expensive imported wood-paneling. 
Now we can get that same effect with 
wallboard, and we can do it at a minimum 
of expense and trouble. Here, for in- 
stance, is what we might do with your 
living room.” 

And Bill began pulling illustrations of 
interiors from his files. 


What could be more cosy or inviting than this 
enclosed sunroom with its comfortable wicker fur- 


niture? Restfulness is suggested here 
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“By George, I think you’ve given us 
a big idea,”’ Y said finally. ‘Let me take 
all these advertisements and illustrations 
and talk it over with Mrs. Alexander, 
then I can let you know in the morning.” 

My wife and I discussed it that eve- 
ning. “Of course it isn’t that I want the 
straight wood paneling,” said my wife, 
“but more that I just want the rooms to 
have character and individuality. Most 
of our furniture will be Colonial—accord- 
ing to this we could have all the interiors 
beamed so they would be in absolute 
harmony.” 

“T’ll have Bill draw up the plans,’ I 
said. “Furthermore, I’ll write to the 
manufacturers whose product Bill rec- 
ommends and get more of theirliterature 
and ideas.”’ 

The manufacturer’s reply was doubly 
reassuring. Not only was it possible 
to get every effect with the wallboard 
that could be secured with wood-paneling 
and at a fraction of the cost, but fibre- 
tile, which is wallboard with the tile-like 
indentations on the panels, would give 
us a tile-like bathroom and kitchen at a 
comparatively small expense. 

In fact, the manufacturers were even 
willing, if we had no architect available, 
to furnish us complete plans and details 
which our contractor could follow. 

But the most gratifying thing of all was 
the cost. We found that all the paneled 
effects we wanted were well within our 
means and that the ease and quickness 
of the construction work meant a saving 
in labor charges well worth considering. 

We bought the wallboard. 

The carpenters applied it carefully, 
following Bill’s plans and the directions 
of the manufacturer. 

Then the interiors were painted with 
dull flat tone paints—ivory for the ceiling, 
a light tan for the side walls. 

Finally, the wood trim, painted a 
creamy white, was applied. 

The photographs shown here perhaps 
do more justice to the result than words. 

The simple paneled walls (Cont. on p. 29 


The kitchen has every perfect appointment to please 
the lady of the house, and lighten her tasks. Note 


how light and cheery it is 


The bedroom with its 
paneling andqutetcharm 
of wall treatment is, in- 

eed, “different” .( Right) 
T hroom covered 
with tile board is at once 
inexpensive and service- 

able 





























Frank Riggs’ 
Iris Garden 


NAOMI SWETT 


A partial view of 
Mr. Riggs’ terrace 
garden 


BOUT five years ago, when Frank Riggs started his 
iris patch, the development and culture of the iris in 
this country was but in its infancy. Since then this 

easiest-of-all-to-cultivate flower (formerly known as the “‘flag’’) 
has become a garden favorite. 

Can the home gardener imagine a more to be desired flower 
than one that grows any place, under any climatic condition, 
that thrives best without water, and requires little or no 
fertilization? Such a flower is the iris, which will thrive par- 
ticularly well even among the rocks, and of which 2,000 
perfected propagations have been listed and tested by expert 
iris judges. 

There are five different kinds of iris, the German or bearded 
iris, the Japanese, the Spanish, the English and the Dutch. 
The latter three, being bulb plants having but a single bloom 
to the stem, must be taken up in the fall to prevent freezing 
over winter. The Japanese iris is a root species requiring con- 
siderable moisture, is naturally rather small, and has either 
three or six horizontal petals, unbearded. If watered before 
blooming it will produce a lovely large flower. 

The German or bearded iris, arhizome variety, grows several 
blooms to the stalk, and is the only iris that lives in practically 
any kind of soil, without water in summer and impervious to 
the coldest winter. The German iris is so called because of its 
resemblance to the common purple flag, in botanic language 
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Frank Riggs starts 

work in his garden 

every morning at five 
o'clock 
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called the J. Germanica. There are no wild iris to be found in 
Germany, despite the hint of such by its name. 

Iris have been so versatilely propagated that in one species 
or anether they may be kept in bloom from November thru 
August. From the last of October till the early part of April 
the Speciosa, a beautiful winter-blooming flower, native to 
Algeria and Asia Minor and possessing long grass-like foliage, 
blossoms continuously in its glorious, profuse luxury, when no 
other outdoor flower blooms. Its clear lilac and white center 
with deep purple veinings, and soft lilac and deep purple falls, 
are fascinating. 

In March the dwarf beared iris unfurls its delicate blossoms 
which remain abloom until the middle of April. This short- 
stem variety forms low mats of leaves three to four inches 
high, and besides being very effective in rockwork blends admir- 
ably well with any other flower. Exquisite varieties are the 
Eburna with an almost pure white standard and pale yellow 
falls tainted exquisitely with blue, the rich reddish purple 
Eclipse, the robust yellow Lutea, the pure yellow Orange 
Queen, the white Schneekuppe and the Socrates, a reddish- 
purple flower with yellow beard. 

Along the middle of April blooms the Intermediate iris, inter- 
mediate not only in the time of its bloom, but in the length of 
its stem. This class blooms profusely till early in May and 
possesses a wealth of colorings. The (Continued on page 34 
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What Our Adopted Children Mean to Us 


BY A FOSTER MOTHER 


AVING recently read in your very 
fine home and garden magazine 
two wonderful articles on parent- 

hood written by fathers of children, I, 
altho just a foster mother, thought I 
might pass on a few words of peer yh agegpe to those who, like 
myself, were not fortunate enough to be a really truly mother. 

I agree with Mr. Secor, who said that the biggest responsi- 
bility is being a father; however, I do feel that the daily moral 
training and character molding of the child depends mostly 
upon the mother. Father is the head of the house, while mother 
is head of the home. Her business outside of household duties 
is to watch and guide the little everyday things and teach the 
child honor and obedience. 

We were not blessed with children of our own but I was 
always very fond of them as well as of animals and all growing 
plants and flowers. At first I tried being satisfied with birds, 
parrots, cats and dogs. Then for several years I had the little 
ones of friends and relatives in the home. This satisfied me for 
a time, but about the time I had them nicely trained and 
clothed, the paren's would eome for them and so time after 
time my heart was very sore. 

I still yearned for my own child and about that time I began 
visiting institutions, spending much time with the babies and 
little ones. One day while at an orphans’ home [ heard a little 
child crying so I stepped into the room. One little curly-haired 
dark-eyed child looked up with tears running down his cheeks 


_ and reaching up his tiny arms said, ‘‘Mama take.” I was at 


once won by him and the ‘mama take’ had gone deep into 
my heart. I then went to the superintendent and said,“ I have 
found the child I want.” 

I believe that all women have more or less the maternal 
instinct. I could not get the boy just then but in a short time 
I proudly carried him home. My brother, who lived with us, 
said, “Why did you pick out such a pale, sickly child? I feel 
that you will never raise him and he will be so much extra 
care.” But he was mine, and no one except God could take 
him from me. Finally we moved from the large city to a 
smaller one and as our boy was more in the open he grew, and 
looked much stronger. He loved outdoor life and animals and 
wild flowers. He would pick up stray dogs and carry them 
home because he felt so sorry for them. We always kept a good 
dog for him and as he grew older he had a hunting dog. We 
spent many wonderful days in the woods together and when his 
father was home we woul: all take long hikes together. 

Now all th‘s time I still wanted a girl. When Son was about 
five years old I found a little girl who needed a home. She was 
a little older than he. I brought her home, but they did not 
agree, so I found her another home. Again, later, I brought 
another little girl into the home, but she did not stay with us 
long. Still the big hungry ache remained in my heart. My 


The Third Article In a 
Series On Real Parenthood 


friends would say, “Why burden your- 
self with another girl for you can never 
tell what traits she might develop?” 
But this might be true of one’s own 
child. Finally I was attracted to a very 
dear little girl younger than our boy and found that I could 
have her. I know that few real mothers have felt more happy 
and proud over their first girl than I did that first night at 
dinner when there were four of us. 

Father loved her at once and she just seemed to fit in every- 
where. At first Son seemed a little bit hurt that another child 
had taken part of the attention and care, but he soon grew to 
love and to be very proud of his little sister. 

During Son’s school years I felt that he was held closer to 
us and our home by our constantly keeping young boys and 

irls of his age around Our house was the gathering place 
or the crowd. I was highly pleased that the mothers and 
fathers of boys and girls were happy to have their children with 
us. I do not believe in two sets of morals for boys and girls, so 
taught my boy as carefully as I have my girl. I have always 
played fair with the children and kept my word in everything 
and asked the same treatment from them. 

Our children have gone thru high school only, altho the boy 
took special work at Ames and in France. Neither child is 
extraordinary. They are not particularly good students but 
they love us dearly and want to do all that their foster parents 
expect of them. The boy went to war and was overseas for a 
— but he was mercifully spared and returned to us in safety. 

e is now happily married and has a successful business on the 
Pacific coast. He never fails to write regularly and always 
sends valentines and gifts to us each year. 

Our girl has now grown to womanhood and holds a responsible 
position. She is a great comfort and help to us. She can cook 
a fine meal, make her own clothes and trim her own hats, she 
can play the piano and is interested in outdoor sports. She 
does not excel in anything, however, except in being a loving 
daughter. Many mothers tell me that I am a very lucky 
woman to have such a daughter. She is no flapper, just the 
og old-fashioned type and best of all she is mother’s pal. 

he always confides in me and when she comes in after a party 
or trip away from home, she always comes to my room and 
tells me about it. Both of our children have many friends, but 
they seem to know how much we love them and need them and 
they respond to us. 

I believe in telling adopted children as soon as they are old 
enough to understand that they were not born in the family 
but that we chose them because we really wanted them, hence 
that they are really our own. In my belief it pays fourfold to 
take a lonely little child into the home and give it loving care. 
It doesn’t require riches either, for we have never had anything 
but an average salary. All it requires is enough love. 





“I’ve always wanted to feel that I was a real neighbor,” said 
my new friend, as we rode to town the other morning, “and I’m 
going to start early with you!” 

This was quite a surprise for a new-comer to spring on me. 
He had just moved on our street the day before. And he held 
out his hand to me. 

“T want to be your neighbor,” he said, half-smiling, “the 
kind of a neighbor that slips in to the back door and borrows 
your sugar, or card table or garden rake. Let’s shake!’’ 


And we shook right heartily. Something gripped me else- 
where, and I said: ‘‘You must have had a lot of real practice 
at this neighbor stuff. You’re right on the job!” 


He looked away for a moment, then answered, slowly: 


“Yes, I once let these little things go. Twice I regretted it. 
Once a family lived across the street from us. They were from 
an eastern city, in a strange country. They didn’t know a soul. 


“T mentioned it to my wife—that we should call on them, but 





That Fellow Across the Street 


we just put it off. You know how it is, you get rushed and time 
slips by. 

“Well, one winter day as I started to work, I saw a bunch of 
crepe on the door. It struck me like a cold knife. I went right 
up, as I should have done months before. 


“There in that still, lonesome place sat the man alone with his 
grief. I tried to comfort him, but all he could say was, ‘She 
was lonely, so lonely... .’” 


My friend sat silent awhile. He cleared his throat. 


“The other time I was nasty to a neighbor’s kid I caught 
running across my flower bed. A week later the little fellow 
was run over by a coal truck. I have always regretted what I 
said to the poor little devil. I wasn’t a neighbor, a pal to him.” 


My new neighbor is right. We are measured by our deeds. 
Intending to do the thing, to be a real friend and neighbor, 
doesn’t make one a good neighbor. You have to walk up to 
him, hold out your hand and say, ‘“‘Let’s shake on it,” to count. 
And, believe me, it’s the act that counts for more friendships 
than anything else.—Editor. 
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A Byzantine House and How It Was Created 


A. W. ROE 


F you were planning to build a house, would you take your 
ideas of the architectural style of the structure from a 
period of the Middle Ages? Would you be willing to undergo 

the throes of thirty years’ research in dusty volumes, devoted 
to the period in question, and would you be willing to delve 
among the collections of antique junk shops in the dingy quar- 
ters of an American city of old world atmosphere in order to 
find just the pattern of medallion, railing, or whatnot, required 
to make your house tally with the historical models? If you 
should be willing to do these things, you might be able to 
achieve a house of the distinctive qualities of that recently 


Detail of the column capitals, showing the acanthus leaf design and 
the rounded arch between the columns 





completed at 1812 Audubon street in New Orleans by H. Z. E. 
Perkins, head sugar chemist of the American Sugar Refinery. 

For Mr. Perkins took his plans from the dwellings of residents 
of the Byzantine or Greek Empire, which flourished from the 
time of the Emperor Justinian in the sixth century A. D. to the 
time of the Crusades when the Empire and city of Constanti- 
nople fell under Latin influences as a result of the misdirection 
of the Fourth Crusade. If authorities are correct, we may be- 
lieve that houses like Mr. Perkins’ were common in Con- 
stantinople (formerly Byzantium) and other cities of South- 
eastern Europe during the period mentioned. For altho Mr. 
Perkins has been interested in the period mainly as a hobby 
since his school days, he has made very careful researches in his 
own library and in that of Newcomb College in New Orleans, 
verifying with painstaking toil every item of design that has 
gone into the new house, so that with the exception of a few 
minor details, the exterior is a good reproduction of the archi- 
tectural style of the period copied. 

Some objections commonly made to houses of the Byzantine 
order have been successfully answered by the New Orleans 
builder. Such houses are sometimes found to possess an in- 
terior characterized by an atmosphere of cold _hierarchial 
splendor and gloom that renders them unlivable. But the 
architectural features have been so well blended with the raised 
bungalow or story and a half residence, so prevalent in New 
Orleans, that the exterior bears the chief earmarks of the period 
copied, while the interior is much as is any other well arranged 
American home. Miss Ethel Perkins, co-owner with her 
brother, the chemist, has seen to it that the interior arrange- 
ment is attractive, comfortable and convenient. The interior 
has not been modelled after the mediaeval lines, but it is the 
plan of Mr. Perkins to extend some of the. Byzantine features 
from time to time. In regard to this Mr. Perkins stated: © 

“The interior arrangement of my house is entirely modern 
but does not differ radically from the period represented. The 
later Graeco-Roman and mediaeval builders made use of two 
types of urban houses. The more ancient was of one or two 
stories built around a courtyard or series of courts. The later 
one was the form now universal, rooms compactly grouped and 
connected by halls or corridors. These (Continued on page 26 
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Lawn Enemies in Summer 
FRANZ A. AUST 


LTHO as yet insects and bugs and “crawlers” which 
attack plant life in general have not been found to 
direct their forces against green grass to any extent, 

there is many a foe to the “lawn beautiful.’”’ Most of these 
enemies can be removed, however, or at any rate they can be 
considerably lessened by natural means. 

Consider the quack grass, for instance, which you find squat- 
ting there on its haunches in the midst of your law-abiding 
grass when you go out to mow your lawn. Often it seems to be 
hiding in ambush to attack the beauty of the grass and your 
temper. But quack grass is really more of a bluffer than a real 
enemy. If at present it threatens the other grasses, put it on 
short rations. It will cease to be a bully to the other grasses. 
In fact, it will cease to exist at all. 

The roots of quack grass, as many know, are among the 
hardiest in the vegetable world. Even when they are dug up 
and exposed to the hot sun for days at a time, they will grow 
vigorously and put out green shoots again when placed in the 
ground. Hardships like extreme heat and cold seem to mean 
nothing in the life of quack grass. But lack of sufficient sun- 
light and of sufficient food cannot be endured. 

The food of the quack grass is supplied to the roots thru its 
large leaf surface. The leaves manufacture the food which is 
stored up in the rootstocks. So it is reasonable to believe that 
reducing the leaves of the grass will weaken the roots, and that 
in time they will become exhausted. 

One lawn which had a great deal of quack grass was given 
the close-clipping treatment. By cutting the plot closely with 
the lawn mower during June, July and August, the leaf surface 
of the plants was kept very low. The other grasses, however, 
were really benefited by this treatment because the clipping 
was done very often, and the cut grass was left to form a mulch. 
Kentucky blue and the bent grasses and the clover, therefore, 
had a chance to thrive, while the diet of the quack grass was 
becoming more and more reduced. 

The second year, only an occasional quack plant showed 
where the year before there had been many. Close clipping, of 
course, must*be practiced for several seasons, but the starvation 
measures are noticeably effective before much time has passed. 

On another lot, the short-ration theory was followed but 
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in the form of a real experiment. A level grassy plot was one 
solid mass of quack. It was between the curb and the side- 
walk, an excellent place for the test, because the quack could 
not get away. During the first of the summer season it was not 
mowed at all; the grass was allowed to grow until it was 
headed out. It made so rank a growth that no other grass or 
weed had a bit of a chance. Then it was all cut off with a 
scythe, leaving it as short as possible. 

Next, the lawn mower was run over the plot, and the place 
was kept closely mowed during the rest of the season. Thus 
all the new shoots were clipped close to (Continued on page 37 


Less volume is handled by allowing the grass to dry before removing 
from the lawn, and the lawn receives more benefit 
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What Can We Do With the Backyard? © 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE 


OW, let us assume in order to 
get down to “brass tacks’’ that 
you, as a home owner, have 

asked me to look over your property 
and make suggestions that will help 
- you get the most from it. Being retained professionally, I can 
talk freely and frankly and in fact it is imperative that I 
produce results to earn my fee. Since the editor tells me that 
Better Homes and Gardens subscribers now number nearly 
500,000, I cannot be as personal as I should like and must 
illustrate points that are of general application. While indi 

vidual examples vary, in fact every yard has its own problem, 
there are some proven general principles that can be profitably 
put to use by every owner who is endeavoring to get the best 
results from his home yard. 

Let’s walk out into the unimproved back yard and see what 
we find. Usually the view is none too encouraging, being 
bounded by fences on three exposures with the sides and the 
tops of the neighbor’s garage just beyond. Higher up the 
horizon and skyline is broken by the roofs of other residences 
that face on the adjacent street. Sometimes there are trees 
in the nearby yards that soften this angular landscape and 
for these we feel duly thankful. It is apparent that the environ- 
ment of the average town residence will add very little that is 
beautiful to the home lot itself. Such landscape attractive- 
ness as we expect to have about our home must be developed 
within our own premises, as we have little to expect from the 
property Soninall our lot line. There are ways, however, of 
cutting from our vision such of the views as are most offensive 
and this negative power is practically the limit of our ability 
to control the usual city surroundings. 

The average city or town back yard is a matter of only two 
thousand to three thousand quare feet of area. Because of 
this limited size, the ground becomes doubly precious and we 
must make the very utmost of it. It is well then at the 
outset to consider to just what uses your yard can be put. 
Rather roughly these uses may be divided into two classes: 
first, those uses that are strictly utilitarian, and second, those 
that have to do with pleasure and recreation. The house yard 
should primarily provide areas suited to the accomplishment 
of such household routine as can be advantageously cared for 
out of doors. These are strictly “service areas.’’ With this 
practical use provided for we should then set apart other areas 
that will contribute to the open-air enjoyment of the family. 
We can call the latter the “pleasure areas.”’ It is obvious that 
just as in the house itself, these areas must be kept as separate 
units if they are to give utmost efficiency. In the house one 
does not expect to use the library for kitchen, and in the yard 


How to Make the Rear Grounds 
Function to Best Advantage 


we would not want to convert the 
most desirable piece of lawn into 
an ashpit or clothesyard. As soon 
as we study our yard with the idea 
of making it best contribute to the 
service and pleasure requirements of the family, we are on the 
highway to a practical solution of the problem. 

It is in those back yards where the arrangement for definite 
service uses are lacking that the appearance is markedly unkept 
and unattractive. Every housewife wants to hang the washed 
linen outdoors in favorable weather, so a drying or clothes- 
yard is a prime necessity. This clothesyard saad not be con- 
spicuous. In fact, it is quite likely that we can confine it to 
some part of the yard that is directly behind the house where 
it will be hidden from the public streets. Its position should 
also be such that it is easily accessible from the kitchen or 
service part of the house. A great many steps can be saved if 
one uses a little forethought in the placing of these clothes 
posts. 

The garage and garden portion are likewise features that 
have to do with the daily service demands of the house. The 
logical position for the garage is consequently usually found 
on the service side of the house where it is accessible from the 
side or rear door. There is often needed a cement “Y” or a 
turn-around for ease in handling the car and, of course, this 
also should be held over to the service side of the premises, 
making it no more extensive nor conspicuous than possible. 
Another feature that many home owners insist upon is a 
small plot where the: more easily handled vegetables can be 
grown. Even on a moderate sized city lot it is quite practical 
to grow a few of the small fruits and vegetables, providing the 
owner is anxious to do so. Now, the vegetable patch, while 
hardly considered obnoxious, is certainly not an object of 
beauty during middle and late summer and contributes nothing 
to the attractiveness of the yard. It is strictly a service 
feature and as such should be kept on the service side of the 
lot where it is easy to reach from the kitchen. The space 
behind the garage or even a narrow strip along the back prop- 
erty line are both inconspicuous places for the vegetable 
garden. The important point of this whole matter is to 
realize that there are certain service uses we will expect from 
the back yard for the sake of better usefulness as well as the 
preservation of attractiveness. We must group these service 
features and provide logical and practical positions for them 
in the yard arrangement. 

After allowing for the needs of household service there 
usually remains a full two-thirds of the lot that can be put to 
purely pleasure uses. This pleasure portion should be well 


Four typical backyard situations sketched for your convenience in making your yard attractive and serviceable 
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favored by sunshine and should be directly adjacent to the living rooms of the house. 
If there is a way to enter it from the sun parlor or side porch, so much the better 
for we want to make it as easy and natural to step into as possible. Here we can 
plan for and locate those features that will add to the use and beauty of the lot 
and the greatest of these is a thick turf of green sod. The value of this lawn is 
heightened if it is kept in a free, open expanse. There might be a tree or two 
whose cooling shade and protection will prove grateful during the middays of 
summer, but otherwise this lawn expanse should not be needlessly disturbed. 
Considered as an out-of-door living room it must have walls or confining borders. 
There is the yard boundary fence of course, comparable to the house room walls, 
when in an unfinished, unplastered state. As we demand beauty as well as struc- 
tural service from the yard walls, we can gain this thru the use of plant forms. 
Sometimes there may be room for only a straight hedge, making a living wall of 
green. In other instances a border planting of various bushy plants can be arranged 
to frame in and shelter the yard. Such border plantings will create the needful 
amount of privacy and seclusion that is necessary if we are to make any intimate 
use of the grounds. As our out-of-doors living room will need furnishings, if it is 
to offer relaxation and comfort, we can arrange for these (Continued on page 36 


Small lots may be attractively 
screened by judicious et 


ing. (Above) The back yard 
comes into its own only when 
roperly framed with shrub- 
ry and trees. Note how 
the garage is concealed 


The yard at the right would be 

much more attractive if the 

trees were incorporated in the 

borders and the lawn opened 

up. Ina few years these trees 

will be much too large for so 
small an area 

















Asphalt shingles protect this charming home from the elements 


The Home’s Crowning Glory 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


VEN as the crowning glory of a woman is her hair, so is 
the crowning glory of the house its roof. For the color, 
contour, set and general beauty of the roof detracts or 

adds to the home’s appearance, as well as to its utility. 

So, we are going to take up in this article shingles as applied 
to roofs, altho in some beautiful instances they are also applied 
to the whole house, whose sides are as worthy of beauty and 
everlastingness as its roof. 

This must needs be a brief account, but had we space we could 
write reams! First let us see what good shingling offers in 
general terms: Beauty, durability, weather and water proof, 
nonconductor of. heat and cold, and under these heads: will 
not leak, peel, crack, bend, split, break, curve, rip, raise, fade, 
wear away, or wash out. They should resist alkali laden winds, 
hot sun, cold waves, rapid changes of temperature, and be non- 
inviting to lightning and fire. Furthermore, where they are 
used on cisterns they should not lend any taste to the water. 

On the market, today, there are some dozens of varieties of 
shingles. The householder has a task when choosing the proper 
sort. The best advice is to choose the shingle which has 
(1) most of the good points listed above; (2) which you know, 
by inquiry, has withstood weathering and time tests, not in 
the laboratory, but by 
use over a period of 
years; (3) which has the 
firm’s guarantee of serv- 
ice and longevity. For 
there is nothing that 
means permanency but 
permanency! 

After the shingle has 
been chosen, the prepar- 
ation of the roof for the 
special shingle is most 
important. 

If you are building 
your house, do make the 
builders put in all the 
roof appurtenances be- 
fore the shingle is ap- 
plied. It is wiser, in 
case of wooden shingles, 
to use no insulating 
material, but arrange 
ventilative spaces so 
nothing will come along 
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The copper roof lends charm and dignity to this attractive cottage 





to disturb their tranquility. Requiescat in pace (rest in peace) 
should be the householder’s slogan for shingling! 

Shingles for all tastes and all purses! But the thin purse 
cannot afford a cheap shingle. Keep this in mind. 

You can have weathered effects, to make your new (or long 
built) house look as if it was built before the early settlers 
settled. You can have some thirty different color effects and 
variegated color combinations rivaling the tools of Michael 
Angelo or the brush of a Raphael. 

You can have the metal and stone tints which weather into 
miracles of color, surprising and delighting the beholders. 

You can have the mottled effects in varying colors with 
charm and durability. Furthermore, you can have a thatch 
roof. Yes, a thatch to curvedly roll over your roof giving it 
that cosy, old world, protective quality. For some old English 
types of buildings this is a rapturous construction idea. 

Of course, the proper shingle is very much dependent on 
your style of house. 

Listed below are some of the kinds that today can be used 
on houses costing from $6,000 up to build: 

1. Wood—stained and painted. 

2. Wood—thoroly impregnated with non-weathering chem- 
icals. 

3. Asbestos—some 
with slate, some without. 

4. Asphalt—some 
with slate, and other 
compositions 

5. Zine. 

6. Copper. 

7. Slate. 

8. Tile. 

9. Tin. 

The wood and im- 
pregnated wood shingles 
are superb in variety of 
color and old _ timey 
effects. They come cut 
as if to resemble hand 
rived butts—as our an- 
cestors, had them—for 
sides of houses as well as 
for roofs. 

These lovely things 
come in “stay put” 
colors or you can buy 
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them to weather into captivating tints. The permanent color 
will stay as when you buy them, and the others will enjoy the 
change in color, but keep just as secure and safe as if they 
were “born” with their original color. 

The manufacturer is glad to initiate the buyer into all the 
magic dynamics of shingle colorings. For example, copper, if 
chemically treated before installed, will change to a beautiful 
frosty green, some shades of green slate to a yellow or brown, 
asbestos from bright colors to autumn tints, and so it goes. 
Wood Shingles: 

1. These are probably the most familiar, and must be of re- 
sisting, thoroly seasoned fibre and secured with non-rusting 
nails. They must be laid, as all shingles must be, with great 
care and knowledge of roof structure and sub-structure. The 
stain must be as enduring as possible 
and all “after” brush work done in 
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These can be applied to old as well as new houses. They 
are toughly made, will withstand time, weather and fire. They 
will not crack, or swell, nor will packing snow disturb the 
“even tenorof their way.”” They are elastic and “‘give’’ around 
the nails and joinings so do not act waywardly. They are 
almost as light as wood and so the substructure need not be so 
heavily—therefore not so costly—built as with other shingles. 
The tapered asbestos shingle is the latest type of their kind and 
are particularly successful as they can be laid with greater con- 
venience and beauty. For flat, outspread roofing is chunkier 
and has not so graceful an air. They come in many colors, 
and are rough enough to seem warm and alluring. Of course, 
all this is said, believing that your roof will be hospitably built 
to entertain shingles of some practical and beautiful type. 

And so, added to their many 
types of beauty in color and shadow 








weather resisting paint. 

2. The impregnated wood shingle 
is best, of cedar, thoroly treated with 
earth pigments (colors) ground well 
into the wood fibre with creosote oil 
to preserve each shingle and every 
part of each shingle against fading, 
washing out and wearing. These are 
used on roof and side walls. They 
are not heat or cold conducting and 
are truly American in feeling. What 
could be lovelier than a wooden 
house, with green shingle roof and 
white shingle walls, cut so as to look 
like hand-rived shingles—or even 
machine finished! 

3. Thatch—the roof’s permanent 
wave! This charming development 
of shingles insures the old time ap- 
pearance in its curved setting idea. 
The shingles are laid out of the 
horizontal, in what seems to be a hit 
or miss fashion. The rules come with 
this game, however, and make the 
installation simple, if the roof is well 
prepared. Any capping or ridge 
work is well finished in copper. Here, 
the color is not uniform nor the lin- 





ROOFING SUGGESTIONS 


This comprehensive article 
on roofing materials will be of 
great value to everyone who is 
building a house, or re-roofing 
the old one. We have made it 
just as complete and compre- 
hensive as possible. 

But if it doesn’t cover the 
points that specifically fit your 
own situation, write us. 
have arranged to secure for you 
a number of free booklets on 
roofings which we will be glad 
to forward to all readers upon 
request.—Editor. 


producing, is the fire proof quality. 
The color blends are entrancing and 
they have reached a splendid state of 
perfection, rough or smooth. 

These had best be laid eight inches 
to the weather in the same way as tile 
or slate. You can lay them over old 
wood roofs. Should your old shingles 
be in too rotten a state to hold water, 
remove them. When laid over your 
old roof, a good job is made by laying 
beveled pine strips on each end of 
the wood shingle.(This is only neces- 
sary when flexible shingles are used 
—the stiff shingles require no strips.) 

Lay asbestos over a match boarded 
sheathing (where no shingles are 
W beneath them) and paper or rag felt 
e with rustless nails. 

Asphalt: * 

This is a most interesting roofing 
family. These are easy to lay and in 
most cases need no water proof lines 
and are fire retardents. They are 
flexible, unfadable and _ durable. 
They are usually made (the best 
makes) of long-fibre rag felt, saturat- 
ed with pure asphalt (the saturant). 








eage, giving the roof an artistic look 

beyond expression—besides perma- 

nency. Everything in this roof is rounded, there is not an angle 
to be seen. The shingle for thatching is in three shades, insur- 
ing a more uniform color and relating itself to our old world 
friends who had the rye thatch, too inflammable for cramped 
localities and too partial to wind havoc for our American use. 

All the wood shingles are quite impervious to storms, do 
not conduct heat or cold, and some are fire retardent. They 
are always picturesque but must be laid with skill under and 
over themselves! 

Asbestos: 

These are lovely. In their browns, grays, reds and combina- 
tions, they make a home of almost any type a joyous spot. They 
are usually made of asbestos rock fibre and cement combined by 
hydraulic pressure. They are easily laid and can be set in vary- 
ing degrees: honeycomb pattern, hexagonal, straight, etc., etc. 


Asbestos shingles were selected for this substantial residence several 
years ago 








This is then coated with asphalt and 

a surfacing of granulated rock or 
slate. There are many grades of asphalt shingles—don’t buy 
the cheapest grades. The rag felt and asphalt quality has much 
to do with this. 

This shingle comes in singles and in strips, easily curved in 
“thatch effects,” in dull reds, mossy gray, blue black and brown. 
Buy the best in these, or you will regret it. In this material, 
too, is a strip shingle which is better than the roll roofing, and 
shows the individual shingle. No cheap volatile oils must be 
used as saturants in these shingles. 

Lay these four or five inches to the weather, but better still, 
always take the manufacturer’s advice. There is a little differ- 
ent inch rule on the tapered shingle but there are very few 
makes at present on the market. 

Brown is the latest color added to the color box and it is due 
to the Georgia slate which is used. (Continued on page 2: 


Creosoted cedar shingles add much to the attractiveness of this fine 
city residence 
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Elmwood, where James Russell Lowell was born, lived and died 


Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
EImwood 


T Elmwood I was more than thrilled at the great privacy 
of the place. Altho it is located on a corner where two 
streets intersect in the old town of Cambridge—busy 

streets, too—once inside the gate you are lifted bodily out of 
the hurried affairs of men, and are transported to the leisurely 
retreat of one of our greatest poets and nature lovers. 

I was photographing a scene on the lawn when a little girl 
came up to watch the operation. She was very quiet and 
serious, and very pretty. 

“Are you taking a picture of my house?” she asked, shyly. 

“Yes,’’ I answered. ‘And so this is your house?” “Yes, sir. 
Isn’t it a nice house?” 

“Indeed it is, little lady. What do you like best about it?” 

“Well,”’ she sighed, thoughtfully. “I think I like the lawn 
and the trees the best.”’ 

We gravely discussed many other points about the house, as 
I worked, but we agreed on none so well as on the above. When 
I bade her adieu and had told her how homesick she made me 
for little Marilee (at which she blushed becomingly) and we 
had arrived at a consideration for her to remember me by, I 
carried away stamped in imperishable form on my mind, the 
beauty and the privacy of the place. 

Walking along the cinder paths which flank the streets, one 
would not guess that behind this enormous hedge of shrubs and 
lilacs thru which one cannot see, was such a broad expanse of 
open lawn framing such a quaint and historic old house. One 
cannot see thru the protecting hedge, except at the old gate. 
And at the gate Elmwood, the birthplace and home of James 
Russell Lowell, house of many shutters, ancient as the trees 
almost, meets the eye. 

Here Lowell spent his boyhood, a happy, well-rounded youth 
which is the heritage of the average American boy. He romped 
on the great lawns, sprawled under the shade of the elms, or 
roamed the wooded countryside, and on warm August afternoons 
doubtless hot-footed it to the refreshing coolness of the nearby 
Charles river, pulling his shirt as he ran. 
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While Elmwood is now in the center of a busy, hurried city 
life, in Lowell’s boyhood it was far out on the edge of Cam- 
bridge. It was, in fact, a country seat and the park to the rear 
was a part of the agricultural domain of the estate. That it 
all made an impression upon the boy cannot be doubted, and 
that that impression was favorable we gather from a note he 
wrote to a friend in New York City just as he was turning 
thirty years of age. The references to Elmwood and its sur- 
roundings prove that the quiet wealth of country life had not 
palled on him but had, in fact, struck a responsive chord. 

He wrote: ‘Last night . . . 1 walked to Watertown over the 
snow, with the new moon before me and a sky exactly like that 
in Page’s evening landscape. Orion was rising behind me, and, 
as I stood on the hill just before you enter the village, the still- 
ness of the fields around me was delicious, broken only by the 
tinkle of a little brook which runs too swiftly for Frost to catch 
it. My picture of the brook in Sir Launfal was drawn from it. 
But why do I send you this description,—like the bones of a 
chicken I had picked? Simply because I was so happy as I 
stood there, and felt so sure of doing something that would 
justify my friends.” 

I have said somewhere that we live for the good opinion of 
others. Here we find Lowell on the threshold of great achieve- 
ments, yet in the strength and exuberance of youth but in tune 
with the throb of life about him, proving it. He was happy, not 
so much in the presence of the delicious panorama spread out 
at his feet, as he was in,the consciousness of power which it 
brought to him—a power that would send him far, and thus 
“justify my friends!”’ 

And in this Lowell was not only true to his own philosophy of 
life, but decidedly human and decidedly true to the aspirations 
and impulses of those about him. We all subscribe to the 
doctrine of aspiration, to the will to achieve. We all dream 
great dreams, and none so great as the one where we subdue the 
world and place it in the palm of our hands for the approbation 
of our friends. 
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AY what we will, environment exerts an enormous influence 
over our lives. I never appreciated it to the full until I 
commenced to visit the homes of great men and women and 
have noted how accurately the houses they lived in expressed 
their characters. But in the case of Lowell we have a powerful 
argument, for it was not only his home during his active years 
but his birthplace and boyhood home as well. 

It is a great and substantial house, built in 1767 before the 
stirring days of ’76, and the sort of a house which would give 
anyone in the community a sense of security and leisure coveted 
by allmen. But the greatest thing about it is its rugged severity 
and four-square simplicity. It would be positively repelling 
outside the majestic setting in which it is placed. And it was 
that very thing which caused it to exert the greatest influence 
upon Lowell. 

It mirrored, as it were, Nature in all her power and subtle 
suggestiveness. And in bringing to the young Lowell an 
enthusiastic worship of Nature, it performed a powerful mis- 
sion. One cannot sit at the feet of Nature long and not 
read therein lessons of living valuable and priceless. One 
cannot court the mistress of the universe and fail to extract 
from her some of the fragrance of life, some of the nectar of the 

ods. 
' And so young Lowell, an apt pupil, was taught at the hands 
of the greatest pedagog of all. The lessons he learned were 
universal in their application and on them turned the accept- 
ance he gained at the hands of the world. 

Had Lowell written nothing else save The Vision of Sir 
Launfal his fame would be secure. I consider it the greatest 
thing he ever produced and while my estimate doubtless will 
not greatly disturb the literary world, I rank it with the five 
greatest poems America has given to literature. He was in his 
thirtieth year when it appeared and altho he personally valued 
his Fable for Critics higher, the fact remains that Sir Launfal 


A view on the lawn at Lowell’s home 
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is the best known to the reading public at large of anything 
he wrote. 

It is refreshing, in digging into his life, to find him revealed 
as an active, energetic, ambitious man. So often we look 
askance to our poets, feeling that they are cold, leisurely, 
unhurried.” Lowell had that divine discontent, that fire for 
achievement, that enthusiasm that is infectious. We smile 
and even thrill as we read his enthusiastic self-praise as he 
wrote to his friend Charles F. Briggs in December, 1846: 

“But why do I not say that I have done something? | 
believe that I have done better than'the world knows yet; but 
the past seems so little compared with the future . . . I am 
the first poet who has endeavored to express the American 
Idea, and I shall be popular by and by.” 

Again, in sending to Mr. Briggs the first part of his Fable 
for Critics, after giving explicit directions for the manner in 
which the copyright is to be taken out, he writes: “I am making 
as particular directions as if I were drawing my will, but I have 
a sort of presentiment (which I never had in regard to anything 
else) that this little bit of pleasantry will take. Perhaps I have 
said too much of the Centurion. But it was only the comicality 
of his character that attracted me—for the man himself per- 
sonally never entered my head. But the sketch is clever?” 

Lowell had a very great impulse for satire, which sprang from 
his unfailing good humor and happiness. But satire is a danger- 
ous tool for an artist to use who seeks popularity. While we 
generally pride ourselves on our sense of humor, it is often a very 
primitive sense. Unless our jokes are the essence of simplicity 
we are apt to laugh at the wrong place and then suffer the 
extreme mortification that always follows; and again, under 
certain moods we fail to grasp the more subtle forms of humor 
at all. Satire is perhaps the highest type of the more subtle 
humor and a deal of the time it overshoots the mark. Instead 
of making everyone laugh, it amuses a few and outrageously 
offends others. In the bulk, we Americans 
prefer the loud, boisterous, guffawing type 
of humor—slap-stick—and the writer who 
plays with satire or irony is apt to find that 
he has looked down the barrel of a loaded 
gun, all primed and cocked. 

Lowell gets this quality of satire into 
nearly everything he wrote. We find him 
making fun of Thoreau, when it seems that 
he was really trying to treat him kindly, 
and even in Sir Launfal I detect a quality 
of fine satire directed at Tennyson, who, 
about the time it was written, was produc- 
ing his ballads of King Arthur’s court. The 
fact that Lowell took a knight and wove his 
poem around the times and labeled as a 
legend the story of the Holy Grail is, in- 
deed, a neat thrust at the then prevailing 
literary drift. 

Aside from this, Sir Launfal takes the 
measure of Lowell and is the one poem most 
widely known that he produced. In it 
flashes out his (Continued on page 31 
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Planting List 


Perennials f Karl Rosenfield 21. Rosa rugosa, var. Arnold—Rugosa Rose 
1 h Painted Lad 14. Althaea rosea—Hollyhock 22. Syringa vulgaris, var. Marie Legraye—Lilac 
. peeren, ct ee” nggaaay ady 15. Myosotis palustris semperflorens—Dwarf Per- 23. Rosa rubiginosa, var. Brenda—Sweetbrier 
2. ll soallis PE rest Ci Daylil petual Forget-me-not. 24. Rhus canadensis—Fragrant Sumac 
> Delphiniu meh AC of pelle sonal 16. Myosotis alpestris—Alpine Forget-me-not > Fey neetaiiee— Sens 
+ : ae 2 a . , 4 26. Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barbe’ 
5. F — suffruticosa, var. Miss Lin- Bulbs 27. Philadelphus coronarius—Sweet Recherange 
6 Irts (Bearded) —Queen of Ma 17. Darwin Tulips 28. Ligustrum ibota—Ibota Privet 
7 Aquilegia caerulea—Colorado Columbine a Afterglow = = sone! prunsf aio Sonnet . 
8 Papaver orientale—Oriental Poppy b Euro i 31. Hib, penta suspen a — ing Forsythia 
9. Campanula medium—Canterbury Bells 4 a G Vv 32. Teeteta beaeae ap. shee = , 
10. Chrysanthemum marimum—Pyrenees Chry- eee ‘ ee a 
pen panacea e La Tulipe Noire 33. Forsythia intermedia—Border Forsythia 
11. Iris (Bearded)—Mme, Chereau Evergreens Trees 
= i. qugretionse— Tees Peony 18. Pinus montana mughus—Mugho Pine 34. Quercus alba—White Oak 
a Grandiflora Nivea Plena 19. Juniperus horizontalis—Creeping Juniper 35. Ulmus americana—American Elm 
4 gan Grey Deciduous Shrubs 36. Prunus cerasifera pissardi—Purpleleaf Plum 
d Mme Crousse 20. Syringa vulgaris var. Jeanne D’Arc—Double 37. Tilia americana—American Linden 
e La Perle White Lilac 38. Quercus rubra—Common Ref Oak 


Names taken from Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 











Landscape Planning Service 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


in levels is a subtle touch giving an effect of greater 
spaciousness and adding considerably to the garden in- 
terest. 

The four rectangular beds cut on the inside corners by the 
circular center walk panel are filled with perennials arranged 
with the idea of a continuance of bloom thru May and June 
before the family goes on the summer vacation, using only 
those hardy well-established varieties that are sure of success 
and easy of maintenance. 

This garden, too, is en- 
closed by rather formal 
planting carrying out the 
straight lines of the house 
and the lot. At the south 
end an arbor for grapes 
makes a pleasing terminus 


HE house illustrated on the opposite page offers countless 
different solutions for its placement on the lot and the 
arrangement of the ground about it. The plan here pre- 
sented shows a rather intensive use of the ground for lawns, 
gardens and other out-of-door features while still giving excel- 
_ exposures for light and air to the principal rooms of the 
ouse. 

For instance, the living room has south, west and north 
exposure with a direct con- 
nection by way of a porch to 
to the west with a most charm- 
ing little lawn area enclosed 
by high planting for better 
seclusion. 

The dining room has east 
and north light giving the 
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proper cheerfulness to the and serves the useful purpose 

morning meal, with its early of shade and fruit. 

sunshine. a A seat or two of severe de- 
Then again the approaches = sign and a sundial or small 

are most convenient. The RRR fountain will make this gar- 

drive following closely the den a most attractive spot for 


relaxation and repose. 

Just beyond the gra 
arbor and to the south of the 
garage excellent opportunity 
is afforded for a small vege- 
table garden with small fruits 
or vines trained on the 
boundary fence. 

Last of all, but not least, 
a service yard for drying 
clothes or other equally use- 
ful purpose is provided in the 
space most conveniently left 
between the rear of the house 
and the side of the garage. 

This arrangement of the 
property gives pleasant ex- 
posures for the house, pro- 
vides good approaches and 
leaves the remainder of the 
property so that it can be 
readily divided into use for 
service or devoted to gardens 
and lawn for appearance and 
pleasure. 

Similar thought in plan- 
ning will make of every 
American home, no matter 
how small, a more useful and 
altogether enjoyable domain. 
A little thought given before- 
hand to the details of your 
landscape planning will save 


east lot line separated from it 
only by a boundary planting 
gives ready access to the rear 
door, kitchen and coal chute 
without taking any undue 
space from the lot area. 

The garage location gives | | ia 2t 
opportunity for making a ““Y”’ Liviae 
turn conveniently by continu- 
ing the drive and then revers- 
ing to the garage doors on the 
west. A flagstone walk made 
by placing broken stone or con- 
crete in and flush with the sod 
leads from the drive to the 
back porch and bulkhead door. 

The front walk of stone or 
brick leads directly from the 
drive to the front porch using 
only a minimum of space from 
the front lawn, but ample in 
size. 

The setting of the house it- 
self with the unbroken lawn 
surrounded, or perhaps mor? 
sar stated, hedged about 

y a boundary planting is 
pleasing because of its sim- 
plicity and its directness. y 

From the little shrubbery 
shrouded lawn which lies so 
invitingly to the west of the 
living room a few steps lead 
south into the really formal 
flower garden. This difference 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above 
plan to anyone who is interested. A moderate charge is made 
to cover cost. He will likewise be glad to answer any ques- 
tion by letter which you may care to ask concerning this é 
plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot regret in after years. Plan the 

make individual plans on this basis grounds along with the house. 
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Suggestions for landscaping this 
house given on opposite page 


McLaughlin and Burr, Architects 


The Survival of the Fittest 


, COLLIER STEVENSON 


FTER all, there must be something in the Spartan theory 

as to the survival of the fittest: for, otherwise, how could 

the perennial popularity of the Colonial style of architec- 
ture be accounted for? 

Why? Perhaps because the Colonial style is native to the 
soil, there may be an element of patriotism involved in its 
widespread employment: but, back of that, there is unquestion- 
ably the point of fitness to environment—a remarkable adapt- 
ability to varied conditions of climate and topography. 

The accompanying example of the Colonial style in a modern 
interpretation is distinguished by a gracefully-proportioned, 
dormer-broken 
gambrel roof that 
is carried down to 
the first floor ceil- 
ing line; thus creat- 
ing a low, broad 
effect that is essen- 
tially “homey.’’ The 
roof is of a cool 
gray-green coloring, 
that blends well 
with the silver-gray 
shingles used upon 
the walls. The 
wood-trim is—as 
befits a Colonial 
home—painted 
white» with becoming accent lent by the blue-green doors and 
window blinds. 

From a diminutive stoop, a top-lighted door opens to a little 
entry—scarcely large enough to call a hall, yet ample in area to 
serve as a means of communication between the living room 
and the dining room. From this entry rise the stairs that lead 
to the sleeping quarters on the second floor. The stairs are 
boxed'in, as were the staircases of, many of the very earliest 
houses in New England. The boxed in stairway is economical 
in the use of space and it is equally economical in cost; for it 
requires none of the elaboration in detail and mater:al that is 
usually demanded by the conventional open staircase. 

An open staircase is, indeed, ordinarily about the most con- 
spicuous architectural feature of an interior: and, as such, 
neither its decorative nor its material phases can be slighted 
if the effect of the whole is to prove completely satisfying. 
Much as a well-designed open staircase can add to the inner 
charm of a home, it is not always ideal for a very cold climate 
—as it is more apt than the boxed in stairs to create much 
draughtiness. Prospective home-builders—with an eye to 
winter comfort and the high cost of fuel—are, therefore, wise 
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in weighing very carefully the respective merits and shortcom- 
ings of the two distinct staircase types. 

A living room—pleasing in form, tho far from large in area— 
occupies the space to the right of the entry in the pictured 
house. Windows upon three sides confer good cheer by day 
and a welcome sweep of air all summer long, yet they do not 
detract in the least from the agreeable furnishing possibilities of 
the room. A noteworthy feature, particularly convenient for a 
home in which no maid is employed, is the presence of a door 
at the lower end of the living room affording easy access to the 
kitchen. Incidentally, as this door opens to a rear entry, it is 
equally useful as a link between the living room and the garden 
space behind the house. The. living room is also brought into 
intimate relationship with the garden by a French door that 
leads to the living porch, placed at the side of the house to 
assure proper privacy. 

The dining room at the left of the entry is, with windows 
upon two sides, diagonally ventilated and abundantly lighted. 
Tho it is a small room, the dining room nevertheless holds 
interesting decorative potentialities because of the several 
relatively large 
wall spaces which 
remain unbroken 
by either door or 
window. Reached 
from the dining 
room, there is a 
commodious  coat- 
closet—arranged 
here on account of 
limitations of space 
adjacent to the en- 
try. 

The kitchen, 
lighted and venti- 
lated by both a 
single window and a 
twin window, is 
ideally planned for 
the promotion of ease in household work and economy in steps 
and time. Of special interest is the arrangement of tubs and 
sink beneath the twin window; the grooved cover of the tubs 
forming a drainboard for the sink. The case is so placed, that it 
is but a step from the sink—a convenient location during the 
ever-recurring task of washing dishes. Adjoining the kitchen 
is an entry which provides for the ice box. [Editor’s Note: Mr. 
Stevenson will be glad to furnish additional information con- 
cerning this house or these plans upon request. Address Mr. 
Stevenson, care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia.] 
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Consider Pattern for Your Walls 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


HEN walls are patterned, 

trouble often brews. Discord 

is inclined to follow closely on 
the trail of pattern—all for the lack 
of proper understanding at the out- 
set! Pattern, it must ever be remembered, is a very jealous 
mistress; brooking no divided honors, looking askance at any 
intimate association of pattern with pattern, even when there 
is a repetition of coloring to suggest kinship. When walls are 
patterned, it is, therefore, surely obvious that they must reign 
supreme, without the slightest hint of other pattern to provoke 
offense. That, then, is the one sure way of avoiding trouble. 

Patterned walls have of late years not enjoyed the favor 
formerly bestowed 
upon them. This is 
partly traceable to 
the unusual wealth of 
plain effects in both 
paint and paper 
which the household- 
er has had to draw 
upon for wall adorn- 
ment; but it is also in 
a measure probably 
due to a lack of con- 
fidence on the part of 
the purchaser, who 
may not care to risk 
a wrong choice of pat- 
tern for so large an 
expanse as the walls 
of a room.  Pat- 
terned fabrics lose 
their prominence 
when draped into the 
soft folds of window 
hangings, and, if their 
pattern becomes 
wearisome, there is 
always a wonder- 
working dye-pot at 
hand to offer relief. 
Not so with wall- 
paper! It is either 
good or bad. It can 
not be disguised; 
neither can it be re- 
placed, except at con- 
siderable cost and 
effort. It is, then, 
not td be wondered 
at that the cult of 
plain walls has at- 
tracted vast numbers 
of adherents. 

But patterned 
walls, when rightly 
handled, can be so 
altogether charming, 
that they are sug- 
gested for the dining 
room of the house 
shown on page 19. 
The chosen paper is 
a lovely thing of 
misty gray, display- 
ing a graceful pattern 
in dull rose, yellowish green, mauve and white. The painted 
ceiling and the woodwork of the room are also gray, but some- 
what lighter than the walls. The gray is even carried to the 
floor, where the room-size rug is of a warm shade of gray, 
with a plain border of much darker gray. 

The fimy sill-length curtains that hang next the glass are of 
snowy white net; but the floor-length overdraperies, edged with 
gathered ruffles: and arranged with smart tie-backs, are of 
changeable taffeta in yellowish green and gray—one of the 
new mercerized sunfast taffetas so difficult to distinguish from 
silk. This yellowish green that marks both the draperies and 
the wallpaper pattern reappears again; for the rush-bottomed 
chairs of antique form are painted to the selfsame n, 
effectively contrasting with the beautiful old sideboard, the 
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Helpful Suggestions If You 
Wish the Most from Wallpaper 





Striped wallpaper does not clash with patterned draperies and upholstery 


dining table, the grandfather’s clock 
and the low aquarium-stand of 
ruddy brown mahogany. Above the 
table hangs an agreeably simple 
lighting fixture, a quaint candelabra 
design in a burnished silver finish. There we have it! A de- 
lightful little room, where the patterned walls neither give nor 
cause offense; because the gracious sway of their pattern is held 
secure by unpatterned rugs and hangings, as by the absence 
of pictures and other accessories that might detract. To ex- 
press our satisfaction over this successful use of pattern in the 
dining room, we might even be inclined to continue the pat- 
terned wallpaper in the tiny hall that intervenes between the 
dining room and the 
living room—and we 
would not be going so 
very far astray, only 
that we might tire of 
the pattern by the 
time it had climbed 
up the staircase walls 
and invaded the sec- 
ond floor hall. In- 
stead, therefore, it 
would possibly be 
wiser to select a plain 
paper, in color ex- 
actly matching the 
gray background of 
the paper used in the 
dining room; for this 
would also pave the 
way to the employ- 
ment of a striped 
wall-covering in the 
living room. 

Gray as to back- 
ground, this striped 
wallpaper must be, if 
it is to blend with the 
dining room and the 
hall; but the gray can 
be relieved by vary- 
ing stripes of white, 
black and grayish 
green and by a 
dropped ceiling of 
pure white. The 
woodwork, too, can 
be in white; its finish 
a semi-gloss enamel. 
Then, as the border 
of the dining room 
rug is of very dark 
gray, that shade 
should be almost per- 
fect for the all-over 
carpet used in both 
the living room and 
the little entrance 
hall. By this selec- 
tion, continuity of 
color will be firmly 
established and a 
pleasant harmony as- 
sured. 

We can go a step 
further in promoting harmony by a similarity in window treat- 
ments, repeating in the living room the sheer white glass cur- 
tains and the tied-back floor-length overdraperies of change- 
able green-and-gray taffeta chosen for the dining room. By 
way of variation, however, the overdraperies in the living room 
can be topped by valances of cretonne, light gray as to ground, 
with a floral design in yellowish green, rose, mauve and blue; 
these colors meeting again in the narrow fringe used to edge 
the valances. 

A davenport and two armchairs are covered in this colorful 
cretonne and an interesting bit of accent is imparted by two 
cushions of black satin, upon which the floral motif of the cre- 
tonne is appliqued. A hooked rug, its design softened by age, 
echoes faintly the coloring of the (Continued on page 35 
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The Biennial at Los Angeles 


wa all the great events of the year 
924 shall have become history and 


. shall have been tucked away in enduring 


bindings, no chronicle among them all 
will be more often referred to than that 
which carries the story of the biennial 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which was held in Los 
Angeles June 3rd to 13th. Here came 
together every day in beautiful Phil- 
harmonic hall—made still more beautiful 
by hospitable Californians with lavish 
decorations of fruits and flowers—thou- 
sands of the ablest women of the world 
delegated to represent the 2,800,000 
women who compose the federation, to sit 
in earnest council over the problems of 
reconstruction, with the ever-throbbing, 
underlying cry for the peace of the world. 

Speakers who addressed the convention 
faced an inspiring picture, each state 
delegation in its designated place among 
the flags and flowers listening with eager, 
receptive faces for the bit of wisdom or the 
call to action. 

To raise the standard of living, to lower 
the cost of living and to lessen the friction 
of living, has long been the especial duty 
and privilege of the women of the world 
and under these three heads come all of 
life’s problems. Since the safety of 
democracy does not depend upon “big 
people doing big things in a big way, but 
upon all of the people doing small things 
faithfully,” there was no distinction of 
class or creed in the voices uplifted 
toward a way out of the entanglement 
of undesirable conditions. 

Why was such a convention held, may 
be asked, at such great expense? Why 
should eight thousand women, delegates 
and visitors, leave their homes to speed 
across such vast expanses of country to 
talk over conditions that seem almost 
beyond help? Could not the program 
worked out at this convention be put 
before the world at less effort and cost? 
No! It is wel known that almost every 
woman sacrificed much to be present, 
knowing well that the dividend upon the 
investment would come with the thrill 
and inspiration resulting from contact 
a great minds and masterful leader- 
ship. 

The initial theme of the convention was 
“What Makes a Nation Great?” From 
that theme was developed the need for 
the seven departments of work of the 
federation: American Citizenship, Ap- 
plied Education, Fine Arts, International 
Relations, Legislation, Public Welfare and 
Press and Publicity. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, retiring presi- 
dent, said that the main object of the 
convention was “to become definitely 
wiser and a more definitely living part of 
the creative power that makes for right- 
eousness.”’ 

At this Los Angeles convention Ameri- 
can womanhood, blessed with the tools 
for making an ideal world, such as no 
other nation has, came face to face with 
the staggering fact that the republic 
which they loved and had helped to build 
was threatened with dire disaster by 
those who worked among the ignorant 
and slothful and sleepy, and that unless 
they became aroused to the value of the 
citizenship placed in their hands the 
ideals as embodied in our gréat consti- 
tution would be deplorably weakened. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
‘Clubs is a standing army (Cont. on p. 31 
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Gordon-Van 


Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices 


Guaranteed for 20 Years ” 


ver 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage 
of Gordon-Van Tine’s system and low wholesale 
Many customers write we save them $200 to 
Shipped direct 
from our four big mills. Modern type homes planned 
Built-in convenience features. 
No extras. 


prices. 
$2,000. Highest quality materials. 


by best architects. 
All materials complete as specified. 


Your Four Savings 
1) Direct factory to user selling. (2) Big volume. 
ebts; we sell for cash. 
stronger, better construction. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 

Framinglumber cut at factory, 
numbered according to plan. 
Strong, permanent, all year 
round homes. Conform to all 
city building codes. 


Ready-Cut Garages $87 Up 


. & eur 20 year 
isfaction or 


y-Cut saves money and gives 


Highest Quality 
We furnish very finest materi- 
als (complete specifications and 
ades shown in catalog) ,backed 


oney Back."* 


5,000 Building Material 
Bargains 
umber and 


Build it yourself. Save We sell 

money. millwork in any ee 
Summer Cottages at wholesale. nd 

Ready - Cut — Inexpen- your bills to aaa. No 

sive. 1 to 5 rooms. charge for estimate. 





(3) No bad 








Send For Book of 200 
ome Plans 
Shows 200 photos, floor plans, speci- 
fications of Colonial homes, bunga- 
lows, 1 and 2 story cottages, etc., 3 to 
10 rooms. 
Also ask for Building Material Catalog. 


uarantee of 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Sitks New Prices 
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The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
**The World’ sGreatest Iron Fence butiders” 
425 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders fill promptly 

























































































‘The ‘Cincinnati Tron Fence Ce., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove A Cincinnati, O. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 3 o3".cocek Cites dorset: 


Associated Photo, Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, io. 











“Pickles and Spice and Everything Nice’”’ 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


REN’T you glad that pickles are 
not so frowned upon by diet 
experts nowadays as they were a 

few years ago? Of course no one 
advocates giving the baby a dill pickle 
to chew on, nor do we believe it wise or necessary to stimulate 
a child’s appetite for plain food by giving him highly spiced 
and seasoned foods There is, however, a real place for pickles 
in the daily diet of grown-ups, and it behooves us now to put 
away on the cellar shelves a good many jars of things to carry 
us thru the coming months. 

Do you wonder what to do with the big yellow cucumbers 
that have ripened in spite of your searching every day? If 
you make pickles of 
them according to 
the following direc- 
tions, I am sure you 
will be glad they did 
steal a march on you. 

Ripe Cucumber 
Pickles. — Take as 
many large ripe cu- 
cumbers as you wish, 
pare them, cut in 
quarters lengthwise 
and remove the seeds. 
Sprinkle with coarse 
salt and let stand 
overnight. 

In the morning 
wipe the cucumber 
strips dry with a 
cloth, and boil for 
ten minutes in vine- 
gar and water mixed 
half and half. In an- 
other kettle boil up 
together vinegar, sug- 
ar and a bunch of dill 
diluting with a small 
quantity of water, to 
suit the taste. A 
cupful of sugar and 
a bunch of dill to a 
quart of diluted vine- 
gar will suit some 
tastes, while others 
require more sugar. 
Take pickles out of 
the first solution and 
put them into the 
second, heating them 
thru thoroly before 
packing them into 
sterile jars. Be care- 
ful not to boil the 
pickles in the second 
solution very long or 
they will become too 
soft. Fill the jars 
with boiling vinegar 
and seal. 

Watertown or Thou- 
sand Island Pickles. 
—This variety will 
require: 

1 quart of medium cucumbers 

1 large onion 

Half a green pepper 

Half a red pepper 

Slice the cucumbers, the onion and the peppers, put in 
layers in a stone jar, salting each layer with coarse salt. Let 
stand four or five hours, then strain and add the other ingre- 
dients which have been heated up together. Can hot. The 
longer these stand the better they are. The cucumbers may 
be sliced either thick or thin to suit your own ideas. 

Red Sawce.—For this very good sauce, collect the following 
ingredients: 

30 ripe tomatoes 


8 medium onions 
2 red peppers 


Cook the tomatoes, onions and peppers together until soft and 
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1 quart of vinegar 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of tumeric 

% teaspoonful of mustard seed 


1 cupful of vinegar 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful of sugar 4 teaspoonfuls of salt 


How to Make Relishes and 
Pickles from Garden Things 





An appetizing array of pickled fruits and vegetables 


rub them thru a sieve, then add the 
other ingredients and boil until thick. 
Bottle while hot. This is extra good 
with cold meats. 

Mixed Sweet Pickles—Prepare the 
following ingredients: 


4 cupfuls of cauliflower, broken into 4 cupfuls of vinegar 


flowerets ¥% cupful of sugar 
4 cupfuls of beans, cut in strips or diamonds A few saccharine tablets 
6 cupfuls of very small cucumbers or medium 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


ones cut in chunks 

3 cupfuls of small pickling onions 
Cook together in salted water until nearly done, the cauli- 
flower, beans, cucumbers and onions. Drain and add to the 
other ingredients 
which are heated to- 
gether in a large ket- 
tle. Keep in a hot 
place for a few min- 
utes, then can hot in 
sterile cans, making 
sure jars are sealed. 

Pickled Peaches.— 
Do you know the joy 
of having quarts and 
quarts of sweet pick- 
led peaches upon the 
shelf, for your family 
and guests? Here is 
an excellent way of 
preparing them: 

As you peel choice, 
ripe peaches, drop 
them into fresh, cool 
water to prevent dis- 
coloring. Drain and 
weigh them after all 
are pared. To every 
five pounds of fruit 
allow two pounds of 
sugar, one pint of 
vinegar, and a tea- 
spoonful each of 
ground cinnamon, 
mace and cloves. 

Put the sugar to 
boil in half a cupful 
of hot water, and 
skim occasionally, 
then add the vinegar 
and the bagged 
spices. Pour over the 
well-drained peaches 
and cook carefully 
until they are tender 
enough to pierce easi- 
ly with a skewer or 
knitting needle. Fill 
the cans quite full, 
cover the fruit with 
hot syrup, screw on 
the covers while pip- 
ing hot and put away. 
If the syrup seems a 
bit thin, boil down 
for a time to insure 
perfect keeping. 

Apple Relish.—A few small jars of this relish on your shelves 
this year will mean, I am convinced, at least double the number 
on the shelves next year: 


2 tablespoonfuls of mixed 
spices in a bag 


3 pounds of apples 3 pounds of sugar 1 pound of raisins 
1 pound of nuts 2 oranges 


Pare and dice the apples; remove the orange peeling and 
put it thru the food chopper, and cut the orange into small 
pieces. Cook together for an hour, putting in the nutmeats 
(preferably pecans) a few minutes before removing from the 
fire. 

Chicago Hot.—An old favorite recipe in many homes, and 
one that deserves to be better known, is the following. This 
relish requires no cooking, and it is decidedly good served with 
beans, meats and other foods which need (Continued on page 39 
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The Home's Crowning Glory 


Continued from page 15 


The asphalt shingle is the cheapest 
shingle comparable with investment and 
not expenditure. Tin is cheaper, but we 
cannot recommend it as an investment, 
as it needs too much “nursing along.” 

So, in the asphalt shingle you can have 
non-rusting shingles, non-rotting shingles, 
no need of painting and quite a little 
beauty at a very low cost. 

Copper: 

The copper shingle has come, to make 
it possible to have a copper roof at a fairly 
reasonable figure. The ancient nations 
used copper roofs, and some are intact to 
this day. Enough said about copper’s 
durability! It is practically indestruct- 
ible—once laid—goodbye to expenses. 
Its wonderful me: color changes 
make it a glory of beauty and it is, in 
shingle form, very light in weight and 
needs no extra weight in frame work of 
building. These come in natural color 
and also in browns and brown-reds in so 
mellow a running together of color as to 
ravish the eye and make the heart beat 
faster in joy. The frosty, dewy green 
that gathers on the natural copper is, too, 
beautiful! 

All flashings, nails, gutters, etc., must 
be of copper or else you'll have an un- 
wanted electrolysis which will cause cor- 
rosion. 

This shingle can be laid over the old 
roof and, contrary to opinion, is not ex- 
pensive. They are as easy to lay as any 
shingle. 

It is the lightest in weight of the best 
roofing materials except tin. It is pliable 
and easily laid. 

Be sure to know where your copper 
shingle is “born’—the firm with ex- 
perience is the one to patronize. 

Copper is fire proof and practically 
indestructible. 

Zinc Roofing is Attractive 

These, too, are interlocking and 
weather proof and are laid with ventilat- 
ing space between them and the roof to 
prevent sweating. 

They are square, simple, and oxidize in 
weathering to soft velvety grays, of great 
depth and loveliness. It is strange that 
Europe has always known these roofings 
and we are only recently beginning to use 
them. They are very decorative and tone 
in beautifully with any kind of building 
material. 

You can paint these—but don’t. They 
are too beautiful as they gain their own 
color. 

Naturally, with a zinc roof you should 
use zine flashings, gutters, nails, etc. 

Replacement costs are nil here. And 
of course the zine “squares” are fire re- 
tardent, resist lightning and last many 
lifetimes. ’ 

Be sure you know your zine before 
you buy, for there isn’t too much 99.9 
percent zinc abroad. And that’s what 
you must have. 

We recommend zinc for its longevity, 
for eave spouts, leader pipes, etc. Now 
that we can have the non-brittle zinc 
there is naught against its free use— 
but do not use it when cedar or red wood 
shingles are used. 

This roof, too, lessens insurance costs, 
repair costs, and adds to the value of your 
home—to say naught of beauty. 

_ Allowance for expansion must be made 
in following rules for zinc roof laying. 





There are many kinds of tile for roof- 


ings. They can be had in the domestic 
or imported makes. If you want a 
Spanish home you can have the curved 


tiles. But don’t put Spanish tile on your 
small American gem of a house. I’ve 
seen them seeming to bend the roof— 
they’ve appeared to be so top heavy. 

Some folk use Italian tile for Italian 
homes; Dutch for Dutch, but these are 
unnecessary extravagances. 

The flat domestic tile is very lovely and 
not dear, but it is heavy, so the frame of 
the roof must be able to “bear up.” 

In rain storms it is quiet, which is a 
great and glorious point. 

It must be laid with care and the flash- 
ings, etc., accomplished in expert manner. 
A good roofer here will save much trouble 
in your future. 

Slate Should be Carefully Laid 


The slate shingle is an old love. It is 
fire proof and hardy. It is put on like 
the metal and asbestos roofings, and can 
be adapted to the home and color scheme, 
as the variety in color is sufficient. A 
house roofed with slate can be very old 
timey as well as modern and solid. 

It is cheap enough for the inexpensive 
home and dear enough for the great house. 
It is even used in buildings for specula- 
tion, as the effect is “classy.” 

Graduated slate roofs are very lovely 
—yet some still use the checkerboard pat- 
terns. 

(Slate is used in asphalt shingles to seal 
the combine and makes the shingles wear.) 

Rain water from slate roofs can be used 
for drinking water safely; as safely as 
any water that is put in cisterns without 
preparation or softening. 

In rare beauty does the slate roof stand. 
It is a bit heavier thar other roofings, so 
take into consideration the frame of your 
home before deciding on your roofing. 

The slate roof endures and will not leak 
if properly laid—but if it is not, you will 
always have trouble. Don’t use rust 
loving flashings—because it isn’t fair to 
slate, which is honest, beautiful and en- 
during if you buy from the right 
people. 

Roll roofings are usually of asphalt 
saturating a rag felt. For the very 
modest home the roll roofing will do until 
the bank roll prospers. It will do, too, 
for out houses—which are not seen nor 
heard. It has the effect of flat tile, is 
easy to lay and inexpensive. They are 
mineral-surfaced and smooth. The min- 
eral-surfaced comes in red, blue black and 
green. It is unnecessary to stain this, of 
course—the color will not fade. 

With this type of roofing no house need 
look dull and flat. 

It resists (when best quality) salt air, 
heat, sun, ice, fumes, and is a fire retard- 
ent and weather proof. 

It is a little lighter than wood, metal, 
tile and slate and very easy to lay up. 

The better type of mineral roll roof has 
a two-inch selvage edge which permits a 
tighter join. 

There are so many roof coatings on the 
market it would mean an article in itself 
if we were to tell you. 

But suffice it to say, there are asphalt 
blends, tar blends, etc., which when put 
on roofs will seal and protect for a while, 
and in some instances, make a tolerably 

good roof at least for a time. 
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what you 
pay for 


When you choose a DAYTON Water 
system to supply running water in your 
country or suburban home, you get what 
you pay for in dollar for dollar value. If 
you buy a cheaper outfit, you don't ex- 
pect to find the value there. 


That’s why DAYTON systems cost a 
few dollars more—they are not made to 
sell at a price. DAYTON pumps are de- 
signed differently from most similar out- 
fits—built like an automobile, in accord- 
ance with modern engineering principles. 
They meet the architect's specifications 
for an automatic water system. 

At least eight major features in the 
DAYTON pump make it stand out as one 
pump that will insure durability and an 
uninterrupted water supply at all times. 
Models for every requirement. Sold by 
leading plumbing dealers. 

Let us send you our booklet — “Dependable Water 
Service’’ — Investigate the eight superior features of 
the Dayton. ‘Maik the coupon today. 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Architects--- Write for catalog 
and specification data--valu- 
able information 


for your 
clients. 


Dealers--- Send for our attrace 
tive dealer proposition. 


WANG XO), 


WATER SYSTEMS 





1. Automobile Crank Shaft. 

2. All working parts operate in oi! beth. 

3. Galvanized wherever water touches iron 

4. Separate Water End. 

5. Outside packed stuffing box. 

6. All parts instantly accessible. 

7. Ring oiler type Idler Pulley 

8. Complete equipment, nothing more to buy 
The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Send a copy of your booklet 

—DEPENDABLE WATER SERVICE to 
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THE GARDEN WALK 

Here is an idea that should appeal to those of 
your readers who are interested in garden walks 
such as was pictured in the February, 1923, issue of 
your magazine on page 17. Last summer I had 
the city deliver (free of charge) a half-truck of large 
pieces of asphalt from near where they were con- 
structing new pavement. I bought a wide chisel to 
cut the edges straight leaving two inches of dirt 
between all pieces for the grass. In order to have the 
surface of the walk level it is necessary to turn the 
pieces face downward on a level wide board on a hot 











A garden walk made of chunks of cement 


day. The sun softens them so that the surface is 
smooth. This makes an attractive garden walk.— 
Mrs. Ada Donovan, Detroit, Michigan. 

(Editor’s Note.—The picture shown here gives an 
idea of how another of our readers used pieces of 
cement to make a walk down thru the garden.] 


A UNIQUE HOME 

To the readers of Better Homes and Gardens and 
all lovers of horne. I wish to tell you how I came to 
build my birch bark house at a nominal cost. I have 
always n a close observer of Nature’s laws and 
by so doing I chanced to take notice of birch bark 
while traveling thru the woods at various times and 
places and I found that the birch bark seemed im- 
mune from any rot or decay. It seemed to me in case 
of the birch Nature has given almost everything 











Mr. Sorenson’s birch bark cottage by the lake 


in the way of endurance to the bark and it will last 
for years. 

I have always been an admirer of the good old log 
house, but there seemed no way to preserve the logs 
and keep them in their natural state. It was at this 
point of the game that the thought struck me, “Wh 
wouldn't it be a good idea to cover my logs with birc 
bark?” It is very beautiful from a rustic standpoint 
and it will never rot. The logs used in my house were 
various kinds such as basswood, poplar and elm. 
—_ ] at eut and pons “" a at Phas 

en after they were put in ce I applied the birc 
bark to them. . - ~ 

For those who are not familiar with the birch I 
will say that the outer bark, which is the bark used, 
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does not come off or peel the long way of the trunk, 
but around the tree, so that it always comes out just 
right in applying it to logs or shingles. 

For the foundation of my house I used polished 
cobblestones which I found in abundance along the 
lake shore. They are very beautiful—Andrew 
Sorenson, Maiden Rock, Wis. 


A GARDEN FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 

You asked for letters about our homes, yards, 
gardens or hobbies. My hobby is my home, yard 
and garden. 

My garden was started last year by purchasing 
from your advertisers Soutuuedr. My plants and 
bulbs were from eleven states. have just written 
cards to ten other states for literature. Altho my 
yard is small I aim to have a plant or two from every 
state in the Union. However, not each state is repre- 
sented by ads in your magazine. If I can successfully 
raise the plants, I will have to do a little advertising 
myself to ride my hobby. 

In dealing with your advertisers I have found them 
fine. One firm duplicated my order when I told them 
I thought they had made a mistake in my ordet. 
Another woman sent me hardier ferns because the 
first ones reached me quite dry after a two-thousand 
mile trip. 

I enjoy the magazine immensely. Ellis Parker 
Butler’s ‘Personally Painted”’ gave me the heartiest 
laugh I have had in ten years. This letter is longer 
than I intended*it to be. I surely wish you much 
luck and success.—Mrs. B. Stenge, Chicago, Ll. 


AN IOWA GARDEN 
I am a subscriber to your useful magazine and 
am much pleased with it. I look anxiously for each 








The young gardener who “‘helps"’ Mrs. Bowers 


copy. I am enclosing a snapshot of my back yard 
garden. It shows my garden path with gladiolus, 
verbenas and portulaca on either side. If you con- 
sider it suitable for your —_—" I will be glad.— 
Mrs. Geo. Bowers, Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIKES THE MUSIC PAGE 

I am a member of the Federation of Music Clubs, 
and let me congratulate you on finding such a writer 
as Mrs. Oberndorfer and a place in your magazine 
for music. I think the way these articles are handled 
and the care she puts in them are worth more than the 
price of the magazine. 

The delightful program she has for Garden Week 
is a very candid tine, Since the music page was 
started my paper has gone to several teachers of 
music and they speak very highly of it. 

I should go on and tell you many other things, for 
how are you going to know your big family who loves 

our paper unless we write and tell you? I beg of you 
out objectionable ads and keep up your high 
ideals. When you have room, please write more about 
birds.— Mrs. A. D. Davis, Londonderry, N. H. 


MY LILY POOL 

At the December, 1922, meeting of the Garden 
Flowers Society of Indianapolis,a membergave a talk 
on the Pleasure of a Water Garden. 

Water garden became my by-word for the rest of 
that winter and early spring. ck of finance would 
not permit me to use the blue prints I sent for. But 
that water garden had to be more than dream. Won- 
ders can be accomplished with love and labor. 
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So early in May I started to dig. It was slow work 
and included many a backache. My mental vision 
was a thing of beauty and urged me on until I had a 
saucer-shaped hole two feet deep in the center and six 
feet wide at the top. 

On May 30th Mr. Staley helped me to mix the 
cement and put it on the dirt wall and floor of the 
pond as I used no form of any kind. 

First we put on a thick layer of cement and coarse 
gravel, the next layer was of cement and washed 
sand. The following morning I made a wash of 
cement and water and scrubbed it in with an old 
broom. I gave some of my neighbors and friends 
credit for the cement work, for it was they who told 














Eiephants-ear was used here as a background 


me how to portion my sand, gravel and cement. I 
finished it around the top by cementing together 
oe and small bowlders of different colors and odd 
apes. 
hen it was filled with water and let stand twenty- 
four hours and emptied. I did this twice as the lime 
a the cement would kill both my pla.ts and gold- 


Now it was ready for the water lilies, which were 
lanted in an old wornout washtub in very rich soil. 
hey sprouted like magic, the bronze leaves coming 

to the surface very rapidly, and turni a soft 
dull green on top after floating a couple of days.— 
Muriel M. Staley, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EASILY MADE TRELLISES 

I am taking the liberty of sending some snapshots 
showing what I did with some old castoff shutters by 
converting them into trellises and pergolas. They 
are quite attractive nd have proved serviceable. 
There is no explanation needed as the pictures show 
how it is done. Cut out the slats and give the whole 
thing, frame and slats, a coat of paint. When dry, 








This neat trellis was once an old shutter 


nail back the slats this way and that, and lo! you 
have a trellis ready for the second coat of paint. 

A bird house may also be made from the slats. 
Slats make good weather boarding for bird houses 
as they will easily cover old rough lumber and finish 
off well.—P. L. Mennen, Burlington, Iowa. 
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A Byzantine House and How It Was Created 


Better Homes and Gardens 


The entrance 1s 
dignified in is . 
simplicity 


Continued from page 10 


houses can be built of any height, one 
story above another, with interior stair- 
ways. This type became familiar during 
the Renaissance in Italy. The great 
Italian houses (palazzi), where the owner 
and his family occupied the second or 
main floor (piano nobile), became the 
standard form of city house. It was 
probably first developed in the walled 
and fortified cities of the Eastern Roman 
Empire where there was great wealth but 
limited room, There is thus no wide 
difference between the floor plan of many 
houses of the Byzantine period and our 
own. 

“The interior offmy house needs only 
to be properly furnished and decorated in 
order to harmonize with its architectural 
style., This has only been begun. I have 
had put up in the main room an electric 
chandelier in the form of a Roman candel- 
abrum, essentially a ring suspended by a 
chain with candles set around the cir- 
cumference. In the library in the base- 
ment there will some time be an ornamen- 
tal archway across the room supported 
on columns and having suspended Roman 
lamps. Likewise the bookcases can be 
ornamented with carvings in the Byzan- 
tine style. The library is the only finished 
room in the basement. It is a spacious 
room, 29 feet in length and 14 feet wide, 
large enough to hold nearly a dozen book- 
cases. There will be ample opportunity 
for beautifying the house for many years 
tocome. At present there is not sufficient 
character in the interior to make it worth 
while to show any views of it. It is only 
a comfortable, solidly furnished American 
house on the inside.” 

“For three years I had been awaiting a 
favorable opportunity to build a home,”’ 
Mr. Perkins further stated. ‘As soon as 
the type of house was decided upon I saw 
immediately that it would lend itself well 
to the historic Byzantine style of design. 
The general plan is a raised bungalow 
with full basement, all living rooms being 
on one floor. The idea of a ground leva 
entrance opening into a vestibule with an 
interior stairway to the street floor was 
adopted. This disguises the bungalow 
appearance in front and gives the effect 
of two stories. This effect is also aided 


by an eight foot basement, a little higher 
than usual. 

“The walls are constructed of hollow 
interlocking tiles, equal in strength to 
any masonry wall. The outside covering 
is hard cement or stucco tinted a light 
brown. For the interior partitions heavy 


gypsum board is used, taking the place | 


of wooden laths, the inside walls then 
being finished in hard plaster. This com- 
bination of exterior and interior walls 
makes a durable, fire-resisting construc- 
tion. Floors are of pine, varnished. 

“As soon as the style was decided upon, 
I set to work searching for architectural 
detail. I had no difficulty in finding it. 
The ornamental trimmings, pilasters, 








capitals, panels, frieze, etc., are made of | 
moulded stone. First, they were modeled | 


in plaster from drawings, a matrix then 
being made, from which a casting was 
made of artificial stone. The designs were 
copied from veritable buildings and mon- 
uments, dating from the sixth to the 
tenth century. The chief motives are the 
acanthus leaf and the Greek cross, which 





are combined in a manner typically | 


Byzantine.” 

Mr. Perkins credits much of the suc- 
cessful working out of detail to the 
architect, Paul G. Charbonnet. The an- 
tique railing of the piazza was found after 
an extended tour of the antique junk 
shops of New Orleans. 


This Byzantine house blends well into | 


the old-world atmosphere of New Orleans, 
but it is believed by Mr. Perkins that it 
would be adaptable to other cities. The 
cost of the house itself was somewhat 
under $12,000, perhaps $11,500. This is 
said to be lower than such a house would 
cost in many other cities. It is certainly 
true that labor costs in New Orleans are 
less than in many places. 

There would be added pleasure in build- 
ing such a house as this, particularly if the 
owner is interested in working out the de- 
tails as Mr. Perkins did. This house is 
more than a residence—it is a real home. 
It reflects the owner’s personality which 
is one of the big essentials in home build- 
ing. Altho the house is very unique in 
type it would fit well into practically any 
surroundings. 
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asked for a copy of 
that delightful little 
library booklet on 





Fa 


Beautiful 


birch 





and we had to send for another 
copy to keepfor future reference.” 


There’s a hint in this for others— 
perhaps you. Your copy awaits 
your application. (Free.) 
(You’ll only be sorry you did 
not write sooner!) 





Attractive Dining Room, All trim 
Beautiful” Birch under white enamel 


Beautiful Birch is fine where 
children are — it is so hard to 
dent or mar (as well as lovely!) 


Awaiting your letter, yours sin- 
cerely, (tho’ Birch is so hard,) 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 











CAMP IN 


COMFORT 
“OUTODOOR' 'Auto Tents embody patented features found 
nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Count specially 
woven drill :absolutely water-proof smildew-proofandsh adow- 
proof, Umbrella Tents have sewed in floor cloth;come with or 
without center pole ;can be equipped with Cot T ransom (pat'd.) 

. Combination Picnic Outfit 
m Lunch in comf. 


‘o 
(Pat. Pend.) 







: ‘ort on Lawn or in Camp. Con- 

gana Vertibleinto full double bed. Tabie Pox s to 
y carry outfit. Nothinglike it anywhere. 

in WRITE TODAY for complete catalog 
agot bent ?* Camp Equipment—sent 


S, 


| Ask about our Portable Canvas 
Lawn Cottages 


el United States Tent & Awning Co. 
Sangamon St. Chicago, til. 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quick Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 





fade. Write for price list and samples. 
FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer; 50-0 Slvepy Eye, Minn, 











turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, miill- 
» labor. 





work, 





; living room, dini 
kitchen, pantry, three 
clothes closets, bath. Semi- 
open staircase and rear porch. 

our bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 









Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
build it in a week, Our instruc- 


tions explain ev step. Fi 
I plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 







Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, ¢ cellar entrance, 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor 
sewing room, columne 

and inset front entrance. 





Prices includes alllumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with completeinstructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. 
Many styles to choose fiom. Write nearest mill today 
for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 305. 


The ALADDIN CO., Patuteix 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand Ore.; Toronto; Ont 


ay World’s Best 
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TS SEEISS COPFES 
















** Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
figs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 















Roofing Book | 


RN MO 
DAT HOMEX | 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour-in your spare 





time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
245 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





Better Homes and Gardens ads are guaranteed 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


io is indeed gratifying to know that this 
department is meeting with such in- 
stant and hearty approval. Sometimes it 








A practical spillway for the rain spout 


takes a long while to know what the 
majority of two million readers like best. 

We want to hear from you and to know 
what suggestions 
for improvement 
you have to make. 
Frankly, the edi- 
tor feels that this 
department should 
strive to attain 
two distinct re- 
sults. 

First—It should 
cover timely hints 
and helps for the 























handyman about —— 
the place and sug- — ia 


gest practical uses 
for tools in gen- pe: 


eral. pees 
Second—It |= 

should aim to 

guide individual 


readers thru prob- 
lems of their own. 
Therefore it may sie 
be said here that : 
any questions that 
can be _ logically 
answered by the 
editor should be 
mailed to him care 
of Better Homes 
and Gardens, to- 
gether with your 
full name and ad- 
dress. Every effort will be made to 
answer all questions promptly and in an 
authoritative manner. The questioner 
incurs no expense whatever. What about 
it, you handymen? 





Spillways For Rain Pipes 


Every slope of the house roof should 
terminate in gutters which will conduct 
the rain water either into a cistern, or off 
on to the lawn in a harmless manner. 
Should the cistern be of inadequate size 
to accommodate all the rain water, or for 
some other reason, be sure to provide a 
spillway at the bottom of the conductor 
pipe. Even tho the ground is perfectly 
sodded, the downrush of water will up- 
root the grass‘and eventually dig a hole. 

A better way is to cast a concrete slab 
between two boards set in the soil, with 


This neat toolrack is easily made 


the. center depressed. The concrete 
breaks the force of the water and spreads 
it out so that it runs harmlessly off. 
Ordinarily fifty cents will pay for both 
sand and cement. The improvement is 
permanent and not unsightly. Note the 
appended illustration. 


A Handy Dust Chute For the Kitchen 


Where construction details and the in- 
terior arrangement permit, a dust chute 
is very convenient. It eliminates the use 
of a dustpan and cuts the kitchen sweep- 
ing chore in half. (Equally valuable to 
other rooms, too, tho most housewives 
sweep the kitchen several times a day.) 

Cut thru the mopboard at an open 
point on an inside wall, and hinge the 
piece to the wall. Provide this door with 
a small knob so that it can be raised by 
one foot. 

Cut away also enough of the floor be- 
tween the partition to admit the refuse 
into a chute which 
is built directly be- 
low. This can ter- 
minate either in a 
sack, tied over the 
opening, or in a 
sliding drawer 
which can be re- 
moved and emp- 
tied once a week 
into the furnace. 

The only con- 
spicuousness 


7 ce about this arrange- 
— ment is the knob 
ona and two hinges on 
a the mop board 

door, but, these 


may be of small 
pete size. All the good 
a wife has to do is to 
sweep the dirt to- 
ward this door, 
and, when it has 
been rounded up, 
raise the door with 
the toe of her boot 
and chuck it out of 
sight. The door 
then drops into 
place of its own 
accord. 





A Rack For the Garden Tools 


For a miscellaneous array of garden 
tools, this rackful looks neat enough, 
doesn’t it? It is a good tip to pass on. 














Showing how to mend a broken waterpipe 


Note that the tools are kept straight by 
holes thru three boards, spaced one above 
the other. We suspect the frame is the 
remains of an old bookcase, but modesty 
prevented our determining definitely. 
At any rate you should have just such 
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a rack in your toolhouse to store the tools 
in over the fall and winter. An auger bit 
isn’t costly and you will. enjoy boring 
the holes for the handles. The best way 
to get them in line is to lay the three 
boards, one above the other, and bore all 
three at once. 


Scouring Garden Tools 


Speaking of tools prompts a practical 
suggestion for scouring them. For large | 
tools such as hoes, spades, shovels, etc., 
fill a small box with sand and over this 
pour a quart or two of old cylinder oil. 
(What you drain out of the crankcase 
will be just the thing.) 

Push the blade back and forth thru 
this sand whenever any rust occurs and 
you will never be bothered with rusty 
tools. The sand removes rust already 
formed; the oil coats the surface and 
checks the tendency for it to occur again. 

For smaller tools use fine sand and 
coal oil in a small tin pail. Keep it cov- 
ered to prevent any spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


An Emergency Pipe Repair 

A kitty on a hot stove has nothing on 
ou when a pipe suddenly bursts in the 
owe. Ten things to do at once and no 
idea which one to do first. There are 
really only two things that can be done: 
First, shut off the water, then call a 
plumber. But if said plumber cannot 
come for some time, disconnect the pipe 
as near back of the break as possible and 

plug with a rubber stopper. 

The right kind can be purchased at any 
hardware store for a nickel. Get a small 
stove bolt and two washers and after 
boring a hole thru the stopper, place the 
bolt and washers as shown and turn the 
nut down tight. This repair will with- 
stand all ordinary water pressures and 
permits the use of the rest of the plumbing 
until the plumber can come. 


Making Holes In Glass 


Here is a kink for putting holes thru 
glass. Build a small circular dam of 
putty, with the inside diameter equal to 
the. diameter of the hole wanted. A good 
way is to set a rod on end and pinch the 
— in place about it, then remove the 





Melt a small quantity of lead and pour 
some in the depression. A round piece of 
glass will drop out leaving just the hole 
you want. 

Covering Steam and Hot Water Pipes 

If any of the hot water or steam pipes 
leading from your furnace to radiators are 


still bare, now is the time to get them all 
fixed up for winter. One of the best ob- 





tainable coverings is special honey- 
combed paper wrapping of several thick- 
nesses. This is prepared in sections and 
is easily prepared with pliers. 

Good results, however, can be secured 





with ordinary asbestos cement. You 
will be surprised how far fifty cents worth 
will go. All you add is water. Mix in 
enough that the resulting compound is of 
the consistency of soft butter. Spread it 
over the pipes with a spatula or with the 
hands, one-half inch thick. 

We fixed some pipes in our home last 
winter in this same way. To save some 
time and also to give a better job, a sheet 
of tin was used to spread the cement 
about the pipe. The tin was bent to 
form a cone over the pipe. The cement 
was pushed into the large end and forced 
out the small end in one continuous layer | 
of surprising uniformity, 
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If you want insurance against repair bills, specify 


‘TIDEWATER’ 


CYPRESS. It is not enough to say “Cypress.” You must say 


CYPRESS, THE 
WooD ETERNAL 


ALSO that YOUR Cypress must be “TIDEWATER.” 
Then identify it by this <Q Cypress Arrow trade-mark. 

















This is important to your investment and to your 
permanent satisfaction BECAUSE there is a species 
of “upland” Cypress that grows far inland, that is 
not in a swamp and that consequently lacks the his- 
toric rot-resistant trait of the true “Wood Eternal.” 


Only responsible mills can apply the 
Cypress Arrow to their products. 


With this protection you cannot be misled and will 
avoid loss and disappointment. It is a good idea 
to “let your dealer know you know.” He will re- 


spect you—and supply you. 


$ ce Write us if you have any trouble getting 's e 
~o— A the Genuine Identified “Wood Eternal.” M A 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 
1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Boys and Girls 


= > ae Earn spending money securing subscriptions for 
other practical this magazine. Call on people working in their 
AY. garden. We will reward you liberally. Cash or 

L. prizes. Write at once. 
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Better Homes and Gardens is for sale on news 
stands. Pass the word on to your neighbors. 























To Make the August Work Easier 


UGUST is the best time for planting 
evergreens in most localities. They 
require plenty of moisture so it is advis- 
able to saturate the ground thoroly when 
planting. If the burlap covering is left 
on the roots it will prevent them from 
becoming injured. This covering will 
soon decay. All evergreens should be 
well mulched at this time of year. Lawn 
clippings are fine for this purpose. 

Strawberries if set out now will bear 
fruit next year. Runners from the old 
strawberry bed may be planted with 
good results. The bed should be well 
cultivated and fertilized and the plants 
watered until they become firmly rooted. 
Include some of the everbearing berries 
in your garden if you have the space and 
you will be assured of berries practically 
all summer instead of for just a few days. 

Lawns require extra care now. Dig 
out all weeds before they go to seed. 
Mow regularly but adjust the knives of 
the mower so that they do not cut too 
closely during the hot, dry weather. It 
is better not to water the lawn unless you 
give it a thoro soaking. This is also a 
good time to prepare the new lawn. Refer 
to the July issue for an article on lawn 
building. 

Hedges should be clipped now that the 
growing season is about over. Since this 
will be about the final clipping be sure 
that the work is done carefully. 

Peonies should be ordered now. You 
will surely want some new varieties for 
next year. This is also a good time to 
divide and reset your peonies. Do the 
work on a cloudy day and do not set them 
too deep. Two inches above the eyes is 
a good rule. 

Cuttings six inches long taken from 
rose bushes and put into gritty or sandy 
soil will root well. An old cold frame 
makes an ideal place to root them until 
they are ready to be potted and brought 
indoors. 

Pictures of your garden will be much 
enjoyed next winter. Right now when 
your garden is at its loveliest is a good 
time to take them. They will also be 
useful in planning changes in your garden 
at some future date. 

Trees should be trimmed now. Cut 
the limbs off very close and paint the 
exposed surface. 

Early celery should be blanched in 
August. Dirt may be used for this but 
there is much danger of blight. and rust 
injuring the plants. It is better to use 
paper blanchers or boards for this 
purpose. 

Oriental poppies may be divided and 
moved with perfect safety at this time of 
year. They are dormant now but when 
the fall rains begin the root growth will 
start. In fact, if Oriental poppies 
are moved at any other time of year they 
are quite likely to die. 

hrysanthemums require care now. 
Keep them well watered and mulched. 
After the buds are formed the fertilizer 
should be only moderately applied. Too 
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much fertilizer may cause imperfect 
flowers. 

House plants for next winter should 
be thought of now. Make your definite 
plans for some flowers in the house all 
thru the cold months. Scour the flower 
pots thoroly with soap and water before 
filling them with dirt. Coleus and 
geraniums may be started now from cut- 
tings. Begonias and schizanthus for 
blooming at Christmas time should also 
be potted. 

Cultivation should not cease in 
either the vegetable or flower garden. 
Work the ground thoroly, especially after 
every rain, and mulch the roots and 
plants with grass to conserve moisture. 
Keep the tall flowering plants staked up 
and the dead stalks cut out. Many 








August is the time to plant iris. _ Altho they 
may be raised from seed, it is best to buy 
named varieties from reliable dealers 


perennial borders become less attractive 
in late summer for lack of a little care. 

Water the cucumbers and other vines 
thoroly but take care that the water is 
kept off the foliage. 

Enjoy your garden. Many persons 
are so busy with the routine work of 
their yards and gardens that they have 
no time really to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor. 

Narcissus bulbs should be planted in 
August. The ground should be rich and 
well worked before planting and the 
bulbs strong and healthy. As a general 
rule the bulbs should be planted four 
inhes deep and four to six inches apart 
each way. 

Seeds of flowers to be preserved may be 
gathered by tying a bit of cloth about 
the seed box before it is fully ripe. Then 
when mature the seed box may be in- 
verted and hung up for next year’s 
planting. Small seeds may be easily 
gathered in this manner. 
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Gladiolus that have bloomed should 
be taken out, particularly if they are 
turning brown. Lift the choice ones care- 
fully, stand them upright and do not cut 
the tops until they are dry. Save the 
bulblets and they will bloom in two 
years. 

Cut your flowers freely. Columbine, 
delphinium, phlox, gaillardia and many 
other varieties will often send up new 
flower stems if the old ones are cut clear 
down to the ground. Be sure to cut off 
all seed pods which are not to be pre- 
served as they take too much nourish- 
ment from the stalk. 

Madonna lilies should be planted 
this month. It is very necessary for this 
variety of lily to make a growth of leaves 
before the ground freezes, for otherwise 
it may fail to bloom in the. spring. 
Madonna lilies should be planted eight 
inches deep and one foot apart. They 
are especially lovely in the garden when 
combined with delphinium. 

Turnips and winter radishes may be 
planted now. After a good rain plant 
some early peas and beans. If the season 
is an average one they will mature and 
are very fine in the fall. 

Strawflowers should be picked before 
the flowers are completely opened and 
hung in a cool, dry place with the heads 
down until thoroly dry, then put into a 
box to keep clean until they are used 
for winter bouquets. Baby’s breath 
(gypsophila), which is also very beautiful 
in winter bouquets, should be cut and 
dried before the blossoms are fully 
opened. 

Onions should be gathered when .the 
tops have died down. Spread the plants 
in the sun to dry until the tops can be 
easily twisted off. Store in a cool, dry 
place. 

Hydrangea shoots of this year’s 
growth that have not flowered and show 
no signs of so doing may now be taken off 
as cuttings. Remove the largest pair of 
leaves and insert the cuttings snugly in 
three-inch pots. Take indoors in the 
winter. 

Brown rot is a disease to be dreaded by 
the peach grower. This disease attacks 
the fruit and causes it to shrivel up and 
dry out. It will cling to the limbs over 
winter and produce what is. known as 
brown rot mummies. These mummies 
act as convenient hosts for the spores of 
the disease, carrying them over to the 
next summer. Mummies should be 
shaken from the trees and burned. 

Dahlias should be well watered every 
week. Fertilizing develops healthy bulbs 
and watering develops perfect flowers. A 
liberal dressing of ground bonemeal is 
beneficial to the plants. 

Wilting of flowers occurs for just one 
reason: that the supply of water is cut 
off. This is due usually to bacteria in the 
water which multiply at the cut end of 
the stem. Clipping the stems (especially 
clipping them under water) removes the 
clogged cells, thus ejecting the bacteria. 
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Details of living room and sunporch trims 


Building a Cottage That Was “Different” 


Continued from page 7 


lend a restful charm to every room. 

Then the tiled kitchen and bath! 

Even the contractor was astounded. 
“By golly!” he said, “I never knew wall- 
board to be used like this. Look at that 
tiled bath. I’m going to build one in my 
house tomorrow.” 

ok ~ * * * * 

Ve had a little party shortly after we 
moved in—the Foxworths and a few old 
friends. 

“Tt’s wonderful. You are certainly to 
be complimented,” said Mrs. Foxworth. 

“Oh,” said Bill, “don’t give him so 
much credit. In the first place, I gave 
him the idea, and as far as the result 
goes, anyone with common sense can 
use the same materia and duplicate it.” 

Which was a wicked, unwarranted 
thrust and I searched my mind for a 


caustic retort—when suddenly I recon- 
sidered. 

Because, by George, Bill was right! 

We did get a pleasing result, but anyone 
with common sense can duplicate it. 

The specifications are threefold. Get a 
good wallboard—your lumber dealer and 
builder can help you there. 

Decide on a definite decorative scheme— 
whether you want Colonial, Adam, 
Georgian or other authentic design. 

Have your rooms carefully planned in 
the design you decide upon—either by 
your architect, or by the manufacturers 
who offer this service. 

Follow these simple directions and 
there’s no reason why wallboard can’t 
make your home different—as attractive 
to you as ours is to us—and at a cost well 
within the average means. 


Details of bathroom and bedroom 
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AUGUST GARDEN 
SUGGESTIONS 


Give Dahlias a boost now and get more, 
better and more brilliant flowers. Do like- 
wise with Gladioli. Chrysanthemums should 
be kept growing vigorously for best results, 
and Grapes need liberal feeding just at this 
time for greater size and full, rich flavor. 

The perennial beds and borders need a 
boost, because whether they flower prolific- 
ly next year depends on their making 
vigorous growth before they go to rest in 
the autumn. This includes Peonies, Iris, 
Campanula,Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Dicentra, Hollyhock, Hibiscus, Lupinus, 
Poppy, Pyrethrum, Phlox, Lily, all Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Small Fruits and 
Standard Fruits. Keep vegetables grow- 
ing for table use, especially those for winter. 

he simplest way to accomplish this de- 
sirable result is by the use of Stim-U-planT, 
the highly concentrated, convenient, eco- 
nomical fertilizer in tablet form. Used 
without mussy mixing. Clean, odorless, 
stainless. Simply put tablets in soil near 
plants; or, if liquid is desired, a medium 
package makes half a barrel. Gives prompt 
and surprisingly gratifying results and keeps 
in perfect condition until used. Have a sup- 
ply on hand for house plants next winter. 

Send 75 cts. for a medium size box, or 
$3.50 for sufficient for the ordinary garden 
all season. Delivered anywhere in 
U.S. on receipt of price, or sent by mail 
and you pay the postman on arrival. Order 
from your Seedsman, Nurseryman, Florist 
or from the manufacturers. 

The remarkable results obtained by the use of 


Stim-U-planT has given it a more general distribu- 
tion than any similar fertilizer. Imitators are many. 


Get genuine Stim-U-planT. Thenif results are not 
satisfactory, money will be refunded. 
fertilizer sold on this money-back plan. 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The only 
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YOU HAVE DREAMED of having “‘some day” 
that little piece of land on which you could live 
in comfort and produce anything you wanted to 
grow. WAKE UP. The chance to get some- 
thing better than you ever dreamed of is within 
your reach. ACT NOW, and it can be yours. 
Delay, and it may be too late. 
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You can play 57 different games on this Carom 
or Crokinole board,—71 pieces of equipment 
Handsomely finished. Will furnish amusement 
for entire family. 
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Peaches in the Small Garden 


SHOULD like to tell the lover of the 

fine juicy peach how to have that 

fruit from August until November with- 
out ceasing if he has only six tracts of 
ground eight feet square. Where space 
is limited dwarf trees should be used in- 
stead of the standard because the dwarf 
will produce the same fruit and as much 
of it in an eight-foot square space as the 
standard tree will in a_ sixteen-foot 
square space. Another advantage of 
having the dwarf tree is that the man or 
woman of average height can stand on 
the ground and pick the fruit from the 
highest point of the tree. If one has an 
eye for artistic things he can drive about 
seven stakes equally divided around the 
tree four feet from the trunk and tie as 
many limbs to the stakes, thus forming a 
complete umbrella which is very orna- 
mental. 

In order to have a continuous supply of 
peaches I will give the names of good 
ones for this locality and the time of 
ripening: Japan Dream, August 5th; 
Champion, August 25th; Crawford, Sep- 
tember Ist; J. H. Hale, September 15th; 
Golden October, October 10th; Heath 
Cling, November 5th. The reader can 
see that with only a few feet of back 
yard it is not only possible but also 
easy to have the very highest grade of peach 
from August until frost. —J.F’. K., Indiana. 


My Hobby 

The raspberry is my hobby. I grow 
eight varieties of reds in a small way. 
The blacks do not succeed very well on 
my soil—it being clay. One variety I 
like very much is the Early June, It 
bears very early and is very productive. 
The canes are good growers and per- 
fectly smooth. In the fall I mulch them 
with leaves and trim them back in the 
spring. 

The Herbert is another fine-flavored 
berry and a great bearer. The Columbian 
purple is, of course, the old standby. 
It does not have the quality, of the reds 
but it produces more fruit as it will grow 
very thick and heavy canes. I pinch 
the tops of the Columbians when they 
reach a height of about eighteen inches or 
two feet to make them branch out and 
become stocky and have always secured 
new plants by tipping them in the fall. 
I keep them well mulched all summer to 
keep down weeds.—C. B. C., New York. 


Raising Figs 

We have six fig trees on our lot which 
we keep well trimmed to two main 
branches, cutting off all lower shoots and 
allowing the trees to branch out when 
four to six feet high. Their vivid green 
leaves make a pleasing appearance. As 
our climate becomes hot and sometimes 
dry in summer we sink tin cans around 
the roots so that when watered they fill 
and preserve moisture.— Mrs, C. D. J., 
Port Arthur, Texas, 
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Loganberries for Milder 
Regions 

Not every climate will raise logan- 
berries but if you live in the milder 
regions of the Pacific coast and are not 
raising them in your back yard you are 
missing one of the greatest joys of fruit 
raising. Aside from a mild climate logan- 
berries require only a deep, fertile, well- 
drained soil and some protection from wind. 

The best loganberries are grown from 
tips, which will produce the third year 
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These youngsters enjoy picking loganberries 
almost, but not quite, as much as eating 
them 


from planting. They should be set out 
in March or April and set parallel to the 
prevailing direction of the wind. Handle 
the plants as little as possible when set- 
ting. The plants require some sort of 
support when growing—a wire trellis is 
best. Aside from trailing and pruning, 
loganberries require little care. A dust 
mulch is beneficial and in cases of ex- 
tremely light soil the plants require 
plenty of water. 

The fruit begins to ripen the first of 
June and will continue all thruout July. 
Pick the berries in the cool of the day 
and be careful not to pick fruit the same 
day it is watered. Once you have tried 
raising this delicious fruit you will not be 
satisfied without having a few logan- 
berries in your back yard even tho it be 
small.—Mrs. M. 8., Oregon. 


Jack’s Fruit Trees 


The spring after our first son was born 
his father brought home two choice 
cherry trees and two apple trees and set 
them in the back yard saying, ‘“These are 
for Jack.’”’ We gave these trees what 
little care was needed until Jack was six 
years old. His father then taught him 
how to irrigate them (we live in an arid 
country) and how to spray them. With 
our help he has cared for them ever since. 
Jack is now eleven years old and makes a 
good part of his summer spending money 
on the cherries and apples which he care- 
fully picks and markets. He is very 
enthusiastic and points with pride to 
“his” trees. Besides doing useful work 
he is also learning a Jesson in thrift which 
is invaluable.—Mrs. G. J., Wyoming. 


A Barrel of Strawberries 


Just think of it—a whole barrel of 
strawberries on a city lot! I have two 
barrels ready now which I prepared last 
November. In the spring I started Gib- 
son strawberry plants in one and progres- 
sive ever-bearing in the other. This is 
the way I raise my berries, which has 
proved very successful: 

Make four one-inch diameter holes in 
the bottom of a vinegar barrel and around 
the barrel about five circles of holes. The 
barrel is thirty inches high and twenty 
inches across and will hold from sixty to 
eighty plants. Barrels should be well 
located and sunk about two inches into 
the ground to retain moisture. 

Put into the barrel about one inch of 
soil and over ‘this two inches of well- 
rotted fertilizer, then pack on two inches 
of soil. This could be done in the fall. In 
the spring at planting time the soil should 
come to a level with the first circle of 
holes and the plants should be put into 
each hole so that the crown would be 
just outside the edge of the hole and roots 
laid out flat toward the center. Cover 
carefully with soil up to the next row of 
holes. A little fertilizer may be put into 
the center of the barrel. As each plant is 
set the soil should be well firmed. When 
the barrel is full four plants may be set 
into the soil having the roots extend 
downward. Put fertilizer and straw 
around the four plants in the top of the 
barrel. 

Sprinkle the plants well and do not 
allow any runners to grow. Pick off the 
everbearing buds and blossoms for six 
weeks after planting. 

These plants require very little space 
and care, yet they must not be neglected. 
As the berries in the top cf the barrel 
ripen place straw round the plants, being 
careful not to disturb the blossoms. In 
fall or early winter mulch the top of the 
barrel with about three inches of straw. 
Around the barrel place a circle of close- 
mesh wire, placing a little straw here and 
there around the circles, the woven wire 
keeping it in place—Mrs. M. C. R., 
Minn. 
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Homes of Famous Aiu..ericans 

Continued from page 17 

youthful exuberance and clean attune- 

ment to the whole universe. That he 

either borrowed from Emerson, or heard 

with the same keen ear the universal 

dictum of the law of compensation, can- 

not be doubted when we read: 


“Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 


We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
ch ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking: 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*T is only God may be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.” 

Then follow the famous and justly 
popular lines, ‘‘And what is so rare as a 
day in June?”’ the best known of Lowell’s 
work. Lines that reflect deeply his keen 
sense of the cosmic fitness of Nature; 
lines that sparkle with the tremendous 
surge of life about us. And out of it all, 
he draws that great thought which has 
so lately come home to the world; namely, 
that in self-service only can we find real 
happiness. It is as old as the Golden 
Rule, but it needs a poet like Lowell to 
reaffirm it again and again for a busy, 
bustling world engaged in the business of 
bartering lives for “bubbles.”’ It brings 
us v™ again to the true sense of values, it 
defi. _ts life into the old channels and aids 
in artesting the progress of prodigality— 
if we but listen. 

Altho Sir Launfal knew it not, until 
he had spent his life and his substance in 
a blind search for the figurative Grail, it 
was right at his castle door all the time. 
He tosses a piece of gold to the leper in 
scorn, and the leper observes: 

“He gives only the worthless gold 
ho gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread-of the all-sustaining Beauty 

Which runs thru all and doth all unite,— 

The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 

The heart outstretches its eager palms, 


For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.’’ 


In other words, it isn’t the gift but the 
giver that the world wants and needs. Not 
your word, or your wealth, or your appro- 
bation—but you, yourself! Launfal, old, 
penniless, undone, at last returns and then 
his ears hear the magic words and he finds 
the real Holy Grail. The poet puts it in 
these lines: 

“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 

Service is the keynote of our present 
way of living. We have come to know 
that unless something of the personality 
of a business, for instance, goes into the 
transaction that the business will not 
survive. 
for self, but for service—to do what we 
can for others that we, in turn, may find 
happiness and prosperity. In other 
words, the way of competition is the way 
of strife and defeat; the way of coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding is the 
way of happiness and secure usefulness. 


| COWELL lived an intensely active life 
for one who so early chose a literary 
career. In 1854, one year after the death 
of his first wife and five years after his 
fame as a poet had been made secure, he 
was appointed to the chair of Belles 
Lettres at Harvard where he served for 
many years. He edited the Atlantic 
Monthly from 1857 until 1861. From 


We are here, not for gain, not . 
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1864 until 1872 he was editor of The 
North American Review. 

Thruout the slavery fight and during 
the Civil War, his pen was ever active 
and vigorous in the cause of anti-slavery. 
His Biglow Papers published in the 
interests of this cause were, in reality, 
political preachments. He spent a good 
share of his later years in diplomatic 
service, filling the post of Minister to 
Spain and Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James with credit and honor. Eight 
years were spent in this work, and he 
returned to America in May, 1885, follow- 
ing the death of his second wife. The 
remaining six years of his life were spent 
at Elmwood, in travel and in writing. 

In this house, where he was born and 
where he lived most of his life and where 
he died, was fostered one of the finest 
spirits which America has contributed to 
literature. The message he brought to 
the world was a message of reassurance, a 
message of enthusiasm and good cheer. 
He thrilled at the goodness of life, and at 
the thought that the worthwhile things 
are still to be had for the asking. The 
note he emphasized is the note most 
prevalent in all of our natures and we have 
all sensed it, and felt it and thrilled at it. 
It is as old as the stars and it will still be 
new when the last man and the last wom- 
an stand on this earth and watch the sun 
on its last journey to the West. 


The Biennial At Los Angeles 


Continued from page 21 

with power to rebuke, to inspire, to ac- 
complish. A review of the activities of 
the convention shows that they discussed 
with profit education and its relation to 
character building, the arts with their up- 
lifting influence upon the emotions to the 
development of the soul, the physical 
resources of the country and how they 
can best be conserved to minister to the 
needs of the greatest number, public 
welfare, which cares for the community 
health and social progress, the care of the 
mentally and morally deficient, Ameri- 
canism and the development of a better 
citizenship. The resolutions which were 
passed put the policies of the federation 
before the world in no uncertain terms, 
most conspicuous of which were those 
in support of the eighteenth amendment 
to the constitution, the prohibitory law, 
the refusal to lend their platforms to those 
who would tear down the principles for 
which the government stands and those 
relating to use of the radio and movie 
screen for the broadcasting of degrading 
utterances and pictures. 

Brilliant students of economics, of law, 
of the arts, of the sciences; representa- 
tives of labor and of capital, speakers 
upon politics and upon international law 
issued from that resounding platform 
pictures so vivid and appeals so irresisti- 
ble that their impressions will never die. 

What makes a nation great? Not 
lands, not chattels, not money, but spirit 
—great homes with great people in them. 

But it does not stop at that. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, who has for four years 
directed the work for a better America 
thru the federated clubs has pleaded for 
a brotherhood of all nations, for a reach- 
ing ef hands across the sea in an effort 
to end all wars, to usher in a never-ending 
era of peace upon earth and she finds an 
able and exalted second in her successor, 
Mrs. John T. Sherman, who has the 
assured backing of a united womanhood 
that promises much.—Alice C. Weitz. 








Fine Big Berries 
This Fall 


We promise you a fair crop this fall, if you act 
promptly! 

And the berries should be as big as the one above 
if you plant Lovett’s All Season Everbearing 
Strawberry. 


To make this possible you should set out 


Lovett’s Pot-Grown Plants. 
We Also Offer Other 


Everbearing Varieties; 


a8 well as standard June bear- 
ing sorts for nezi y ear’s crop 
As the pioneers in this field we 
—- Hy a eee ge 
An Plan uct t will 
, take hold at once. 
Write today for Cataies No. 
111, our ‘“‘Midseason Hints” 
that tells all about the mid- 
g of the Straw- 





LOVETT’S NURSERY 
Box 163, Little Silver, New Jersey 



























/“_/ SEVEN BEAUTIFUL IRIS $100 
WORTH $2.50 for om 
2:CHERION—delicate shade of lav- 
ender; one of the finest varieties of 
ZY this type, worth $1.00 each. 

2 CHALCEDONIA — beautiful mahogany 
falls, bronz standards, worth 50c each. 
1 QUEEN OF MAY — fine lavender pink, 


worth 50c. 
1 MADAM CHEREAU—very tallivory white 
Mm\ frilled with violet, worth 25c. 
} 1 SIBERIAN BLUE, worth 25c. 
Thisisan excellent addition to any gar- 00 
den. Our special offer for all seven of 1 — 
these wonderful iris, worth $2.50 for 
Include 20c extra for postage and packing. 
RAINARD’S GARDENS 
1455 E. 14th DES MOINES, IOWA 
7) 











ae | 
Tall Bearded Iri 
a earae rises 
We are growing over a thousand varieties 
of Irises, and in order that readers of ‘Better 
Homes and Gardens’’ may enjoy with us the 


beauty of this wonderful flower, we are mak- 
ing the following introductory offers: 


One suet each f five different va- 
rieties of Irises (all correctly 
labeled) prepaid for - - $1 .00 


One oe each of 12 different va- 
rieties of Irises (all correctly 
labeled) prepaid for - - $2.00 


THE IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 390 _ VAN WERT, OHIO 























= Sentai mene ree me 
POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY plants for August and 
fall planting ; runner Strawberry plants, Raspberry, Black- 


Gooseberry, Loganberry, Currant, Grape plants 
mber and October planting; Delphinium, Holly- 
her pere 














for Se 


hock, Phlox, Foxglove and ot fi 

for summer and fall planting. ~— Se 
Catalogue Free. 

HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 





12 of the best standard varieties $23 
| I iwi yo fae at —~ tlete bose 
p » alogue 
new werden at lowest prices. 


GLAD-IRIS GARDENS, 1782 Lanier Place, Washington, DB. C, 
Oriental Poppies [0r_,best, results. plant in 


Second year plants each, six for $1.00. Cash with order. 
HOYT GARDENS — WAYLAND, MICHIGAN. 
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World’s Most Beautiful Peonies 


WE ng in stock this season, for fall sales, 
what we believe to be the largest stock in the 
world, of the choicest of the world’s most beautiful 
peonies. 

Commencing in September we can supply in 
large, well grown yearling plants, or in our usual 
large divisions, the ee choice varieties: 

Le Cygne; Solange; Lady Alex. Duff; La Fee; 
Tourangelle: Longfetton: Philippe Rivotre; Luetta 
Pfeifer, President Wilson; Mme. Ju Dessert: 
Kelway'’s Glorious; Therese; Frances Willard; 
Martha Bulloch and many others. 

r that Brand's es captured the three b ie: prises st 
the [ant National Show ‘of th nyt Peony Society ( id 
Medals and the Silver Me a it being the first time in the his 
tory y of the Society that all three me were awarded to one 


Brand fable Poses 3 Manual tells all about this wonderful choice 
stock, the most beautiful contributions in recent years to the 
peony world, and offers one of the largest lists of Japanese 
Peonies carried in America. It also makes a special offer on that 
great Japanese peony ‘‘Fuyaja.’’ Write fora copy. 


Growers of Peonies over 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 



















That 
We May Know 
Each Other Better 


TX order that Better Homes and Gar- 
dens readers may know the superior 
quality of Rosedale Products and become 
regular customers, we make these Specially Low 
Offers: 
12 Choice Peonies, $5. Full-size plants; 
choice varieties, fine assortment of colors, se- 
lected from our regular stock. Strictly modern 
Peonies, grown by a Peony enthusiast. 
20 Lovely irises, $3. These are select 
Victory (German) Iris; 4 each of five varie- 
ties, or two each of ten varieties. A real treat 
for fower lovers. 
Both Collections, $7. You'll be delighted 
with the vigor, Senaty and variety of these 
Rosedale Plants. 
Free Autumn Booklet, listing choice Perenni- 
als eee Roses, Shrubs and Trees. Write 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box T. Tarrytown, N.Y. 























Little’s Approved Peonies 
**Goodland Grown’”’ 


The Sensation of the 1924 National Show 


of the American Peony Soctety at Des Moines, Ia. 


Twelve First Prizes in the Open Classes, in- 
cluding the American Peony Society's Gold 
Medal and the Special Silver Cu for thelarg- 
est and best collection, were awarded toour A 

proved Peonies. We were disqualified on atec 

nicality in one class, and excelled in only one class. 
Years of careful study and experience have guid- 
ed us in developing our Approved Peony plant- 
ings. Our Approved Varieties are the true aris- 
tocrats of peonydom, thoroughly tested, true to 
name, healthy, and carefully grown to produce 
quality of bloom rather than quantity of roots. 


You will want temens these prize peonies. Write 
today for our 1924 Approved Peony list. 


HARRY F. LITTLE 
GOODLAND, 











INDIANA 

















Beautiful Peonies 


Have you seen the new Peonies? Does your 
garden contain a ‘‘Peony Section’? We have 
hundreds of d:fferent varieties selling from One 
Dollar to One hundred Dollars each. To help 
you start a “‘Peony Section” in your own 
home garden, we are making the following 
special offer to readers of ‘‘Better Homes and 
Gardens”. 


One division each of four different va- 
rieties, consisting of two doubleand two 
single Peonies (with names attached), 
prepaid to any address for $2.00. 
The Bonnewitz Gardens 
Van Wert, Ohio 


























PEONIES 


Among the World’s Best 


Adolph Rosseau, deep garnet $1.50 
operas —_, Single red 2.00 
~ e Berry, 5.00 

Karl Rosenfie ¢ a 1.50 
Lady Alexandria Duff, pink (true) 4.00 
Therese, pink 3.50 
Reine Hortense pink 2.00 
Francis Willard Pyhite 2.50 
Moses Hull, p' 2.00 
Grandifiora, Pech), pink 1.50 


Two a de a strong well balanced root system. 


md for peony and iris price list. 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Ave., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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National Peony Show 





Prize-winning 
Cygne shown by 
of Van Wert, 


HE twenty-first annual exhibition 

of the American Peony Society 
held in the Coliseum at Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 21-23, was in many re- 
spects the most successful show ever held 
in the history of the society. 

In spite of the backward season which 
prevented practically every exhibitor 
from displaying the quantity and quality 
of bloom usually available in the normal 
season, and prevented some of the ex- 
treme northern growers from making a 
showing at all, the exhibition was pro- 
ductive of some of the finest quality 
peonies ever displayed. Nearly 500 indi- 
vidual exhibitors took part in the compe- 
tition and the show room was one colos- 
sal riot of peonies. 

From the point of attendance and local 
interest displayed, the exhibition was the 
most successful in the history of the 
society. The total admissions were in 
excess of 15,000 people. The paid ad- 
missions at the gate exceeded the 12,000 
mark. Many of the exhibitors were 
especially well pleased at the great inter- 







This fine vase of Adolphe 
Rousseau, shown by A. 
J. Wilkus of St. Paul, 
was one of the most ad- 
mired in the show 








| regi of Le 
Lee R. Bonnewitz 
Ohio 


est manifested by the spec- 
tators, which indicated, they 
said, that the popularity of 
the peony is increasing among 
the average gardeners. 

Among the prize winners were many 
new names. Harry F. Little of Goodland, 
Indiana, was awarded the American 
Peony Society gold medal and $50 for the 
best collection of one hundred named 
varieties. Lee R. Bonnewitz of Van 
Wert, Ohio, was second, and the Brand 
Peony Gardens of Faribault, Minnesota, 
took third. This class is generally the 
most bitterly contested of any in the 
show and the winner is regarded as hav- 
ing taken the sweepstakes. Mr. Little 
also won first in the class of ten named 
varieties, three blooms each; Brand Peony 
farms being second. Lee R. Bonnewitz 
won first in the class of twenty blooms, 
white or cream, of one variety, on a mag- 
nificent vase of Le Cygne. Miss Emma 
Schooley, Indianola, Iowa, won first in 
the class of twenty light pink or pink. 
W. G. Du Mont of Des Moines, Iowa, 
won first in the class of twenty dark pink 
on a wonderful vase of Monsieur Jules 
Elie with Northbrook Gardens (F. 
Battey), Glencoe, Illinois, second. Brand 
Peony Gardens won first in the class of 
twenty red or crimson. Harry F. Little 
won first for best six speci- 
men blooms, and first for one 
specimen bloom, a superb 
MiltonHill, representing 
the best flower at the show. 
Judge L. A. Vories of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, won sec- 
ond in this class. 

Edward Auten, Jr., of 
Princeville, Illinois, won 
first for a collection of 
peonies best representing 
the various types of these 
flowers. H. F. Sass of 
Washington, Nebraska, was 
second. Ward W. Cook of 
Clinton, Iowa, won first for 
the best collection of Japan- 
ese varieties with Edward Auten, Jr., 
second. Lee R. Bonnewitz won first for 
the best collection of singles with W. W. 
Cook, second. B. H. Farr, of Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., won first for the best collection 
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tree peo i 23. Vase of peonies arra: for effect, one or more 
of nies. Babcock Peony Gardens varieties, not over twenty-five blooms. No entry. 


of Jamestown, New York, won first for 24. Vase of fifteen blooms, double, one variety, 


the best collection of early herbaceous anget Seoeiiee. shehinaek acne “cat th ‘ 

. * . . le ectio » GO’ , oom 0 
> a and hybrids derived from Officin- gach’ Firet. William Roe, Des Moines: second, Mrs. 
alis. 


_H. F. Little won ten prizes for the Ed E. Evans, Des Moines. 
best individual blooms on ten varieties. yatety. "First, William Hoe, Des Moines; second, 
Mrs. G. B. Hippee of Des Moines, Iowa, Mrs. Ed E. Evans, Des Moines. _ 
won first for the best handle basket,  ..27. Vase of three blooms, light pink of pink and 
diameter not over twenty inches, main Parker, Eagle Grove, Iowa; second, Mrs. Ed E. 
features to be peonies. She also won first 


Evans, Des Moines. * 
for best handle basket diameter not over 





The 


World’s Best Varieties 


We have purchased from Mr. Wm. A. Peterson a 
Sonny of Peony stock in all of the best 
Vv jes and will be able during September to supply 


28. Vase of three blooms, dark pink, double, any 
one variety. Second, Mrs. Ed E. Evans, Des Moines. 





twelve inches and 
Miss Margaret 
O’Donnell of Des 
Moines won first 
for the best vase. 
In the advanced 
amateur and novice 
exhibitor classes and 
the amateur classes 
many distinctive ex- 
hibits were made. 
A complete fist of 
awards made in the 
several classes ap- 
pears at the end of 


: , named, light pink, any It will assist you in the selection of these remarkable 
this article. variety. P First, Edward powers, eastying £ shew do, colors, sonsonable 
Auten, r., Prin ille, ooming periods and fully describing each kind anc 

The annual meet- Tl: i Stang ~~ B variety. e offer in addition to the varieties awarded 


ing of the American 
Peony Society, held 


29. Vase of three blooms, 
red or crimson, double, any 
one y wy? First, William 
Roe, Des Moines. 


Novice Exhibitors’ Classes 


31. Twelve blooms in 
two varieties, double, 
named, six blooms of each. 
First, Edward Auten, Jr., 
Princeville, Ill.; second, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Brant, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

32. Six blooms, double, 
named, light pink, any 
variety. First, Edward 
Auten, Jr., Princeville, 
Ill.; second, Mrs. D. B. 
Flagg, Sioux City, Iowa. 

33. Six blooms, double, 


Flagg, Sioux City, Iowa. 
34. Six blooms, double, 
named, dark pink, any 


fine, healthy plants direct from the Peterson Nursery 
where they are now growing. Our purchase includes 
over 75 varieties rating from 8.6 to 9.9 inclusive, as 
well as most of the best, new unrated varieties. | 


Peterson Peonies have long been noted for their 
beauty, vigor and floriferousness, coloring and fra- 
ance. If you saw these plants in our display at the 
eony Show at Des Moines in June, you know we 
have splendid, well-grown stock. That is the only 
kind we send out. 


All roots furnished will be under our 3 for 1 guarantee 
(formerly made by Peterson Nursery and which we 
shall continue on exactly the same basis.) Our 
unique guarantee states plainly—‘'We will replace 
— three, any plant blooming untrue to descrip- 
tion.” 


Write For Your Copy of 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Master List of Peonies 
(formerly issued by Peterson Nursery) 


the highest ballot, some fine ones as yet not generally 
known. Your copy may be had for the asking. 


Two sizes of plants will be available. 
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> 1 rille S is a division wit mpie crown material, tw 
of ae 2 Ist, en a 5 sa Rae = “YP -y buds fer wen = e yest pancben pe I. 
7 4. + * fitc. ~ . neing the crown, giving vigor lant -edin 
every, wee ted in Flagg, Sioux City, Iowa. no coddling to produce strong, ‘satisfactory growth 
ig the election of the 35. Six blooms, double, | Three to Five Eye Standard Root Division 
——s ae: — vin Ed. | The old — large ae giving — —y 4 
ly ur ow, ward Auten. Ir Prince- Our own large stoc 8 grown in the deep blac 
: - ‘ . eb — lay loam of Northern Lilino ler ideal conditic 
d, West New bury ville, Ill.; second, Nina for Peonies. Our place is located five miles due 
an Mass re elected Secor, Forest City, Iowa. be = Glencoe on concrete road (twenty miles north 
ae i 36. Largest and best col- of Vanage) 
he president; A. M ectic od varieti 
? + s¥ie ction of named varieties 
ed Brand, Faribault, Harry F. Little of 2%, more then, thie ir NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
a Minnesota, re- Goodland, Ind., ex- _ Little, Goodland, Ind. Glencoe, III. P. L. Battey, Prop. 
n elected vice - presi- hibited this superb 37. Best collection of 
‘a, dent; W. F. Christ- Milton Hill,winning — double Peon over accord: 
a . e rating 8.5 ye ¥ - 
he man, Faribault, tee ts best ing to the latest symposi- 9 ° 
he Minnesot single bloom um. First, none. 
sota, general 5 y 
38. Best new peony ex- 
= secretary ; Henry 8. hibited at the exhibition. 3 You have just seen the peonies blooming 
tle Cooper of Kenosha, Wisconsin, treasurer. First, Judge Vories, St. Joseph, Mo. in fis cee rompigntens Mery. Whee mar. 
M4 Hy : H veliou oO Soearyto , rt 
ed Two new directors were elected as follows:  ,, The special J. / —— mr how ———_——., Why don’t you plant Peonies this fall? 
: Y : aceous peony oF special m ‘ Peonies Direct From The Grower 
vd Harry F. Little, Goodland, Indiana, L. A. Vories, St. Joseph, Mo. You ean choose from the Snes, varietios in Amer. 
3 ons . S ps c ortis used to devek 
sa — three years, and W. G. Du Mont, Open for competition for more than one year bes. Srey qoaray and eBer\ is used to deveioe 
es Moines, for four-year term. The _ 40, The Harrison Memorial prize for new yellow | \W/ gieracombisiglist of varieties at moderate price, 
ag members of the society voted to appro- peony. No entry. year yy 9 for secon Ganeplanting. 
. . . . ° . . 7 * ‘rit » t . » Ye Li > Va- 
ma priate $200 as the society contribution 41. The Sisson, Memorial prize for @ new pink Heties—Reds, Pinks, White, I5i-Colors and variegated 
in toward the erection of a suitable monu- °00%: ” May’s 3 to 1 Guarantee 
k ° ° ~ 42. The J. A. Taylor prize for a_ seedling My peonies are guaranteed tobe true to color and name, 
aK. ment for Victor Lemoine, French hy- herbaceous peony of special merit—First, Judge or I will replace aves 3 to 1, viens stom from Sept. 10 
y sai ) ori : to Oct. 20. that loo xt 
“4 bridist, known to all flower lovers. L. be pap: eens ae a asia alla spring. fs Reserve your order early. Twill ship it at 
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The local committee in charge of the of the Jazanese type of special merit. Disqualified. bn how to get the finest results with Beonies. Write 
les National Show was as follows: me today for descriptions, prices and information 
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ind C. Sherlock, vice-chairman; Mrs. Ralph 410 May Building, Shenandoah, Iowa 
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S f. Setetaoe More Perfect Peonies—by Gumm 
1ese exhibitors’ class fol- ‘ . ° . 
of lows: Eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or fifteen 
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yan- Covk Panes W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Jr Iowa; second, Miss Indiana. 
’ 


Chamberlain, Des Moines, Iowa; third, Edward Remington, 





for Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill. 

W 21. Two prizes will be awarded for best two flowers, W. G. Du Mont of P E D I G R E E D B U a B S 
ee ten varieties. First, Edward Auten, Jr., of Prince- Des Moines, won | —Imported from Holland. Per doszen-Tulips 35c, Hya- 
mis- ville, Il. : ’ 1 cynths $1. Crocos 25c, Jonquils 50c, Narcissus 35c. 

; 22. Collection of ten named varieties, double, three first on this fine col- ARDY FIELD GROWN — Perennials, Lilies, Vines, 
tion blooms of each. § First, W. W. Cook, Clinton, Iowa; lection of twenty | Climbers, Iris, Focmies, Ornamental Shrubs and Trees. 


Catalogue free. 
OeWICHITA, KANS., 





second, Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill. Mons. Jules Elie OOUXVER  G. ie NS. 














“Pedigreed Bulbs 


All Guaranteed Blooming Size 


Plant a Radiant Garden of Tulips This Fall. 
50 Giant Darwins. ..10 varieties $1.85 
TOO Giant Darwins. ..10 varieties $3.25 
50 Giant Breeders... 8 varieties $1.90 
| 100 Giant Breeders... 8 varieties $3.60 
Each collection listed will give you a brilliant 
harmonious effect. 


Shipped postage paid 
Send for free catalog of named varieties (Hol- 


land grown) Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc. 
: sponte and native grown Lillies. Peonies and 
ris. 








in selection of varieties. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


| Seedsman 
| 


| 
| 
Early orders advised so as to assure satisfaction 
| 


Dept. E Rockford, III. 
(Established 1870) 


Unique among monthly magazines 
Luther Burbank says:— 
*‘No other so thoroughly practical, well 
edited, and generally interesting.” 


THE FLOWER GROWER is all that the name im- 
plies AND MORE. It tells allabout flowers and it tells 
many other things of interest to those who aspire to bet- 
pent ren and more beautifulsurroundings, It 
teaches lanced activities and a sane perspective. 

Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peony, Glad- 
iolus, and other flowers, Queries and Answers, Odds and 
Ends, Musings, pe A Suggestions, Our Birds, and 
many other helpful and interesting things. An editorial 
department and an editorial policy, which is strangely 
lacking tn most magazines. p to sixty-eight 9 x 12 
pages. Yearly subscription $1.50. $2.00 after Jan. Ist. 
Offer -___12 Iris grownin Editors-own garden,—all 

. different,—all S——— full details for 
planting and culture, postpaid; and a year’s subscription 




















(12) issues) both for Either plants or magazine 
alone‘easily worth this price. Irises are hardy northern 
grown sorts—you cannot fail. 

Plant the Iris, watch them grow and bloom, read THE 
FLOWER GROWER and see what happens. 


Madison Cooper, Editor, 20 Court Street, Calcium, N. Y. 


$25 Worth of $ 
IRISES for 5 


Just to get acquainted 


INIATA — V. 
= wet & I as 1H 
] ROSE UNIQUE Very carly. Bright 
rose. Free flowering. Value 
| FLORENTINA — Det 


rant. White, faintly flushed 
lavender. Value 50c ea. 








FLAVESCENS — Dainty yellow. 
ue . 
HIAWATHA-— Lavendar and crimson 
“~ Crimson and Gold. 
Value 75c. 
1 WILL SEND 6 OF EACH, TOTAL, 48 PLANTS $5 
all properly marked, value $25, foronly - - ~- 
ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER 


40 gorgeous Japanese Irises, assorted colors. 
my selection, without labels. Value $25. For only$3 


R. WAYMAN, Bayside, L.I., N. Y. 





























9 Choice Iris for $1.75 


One each of the following IRIS in large divisions 
that will bloom next spring will be sent you prepaid for 
$1.75. Rhein Nixe, Fairy, Pallida Dalmatica, Vio- 
lacea Grandiflora, Queen of May, Madame Chereau, 
Monsignor, Gertrude, and Flavescens. Send for my 
descriptive price list of many other varieties. 


H. E. ELLIOTT, HAMPTON, IOWA 
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Frank Riggs’ Iris Garden 


Continued from page 8 


Blue Boy with violet standard and 
velvety purple falls is rich in color. The 
broad cream standard and palest laven- 
der falls of the Bosniamic express utmost 
delicacy. Of pale, silvery-blue with 
delicate markings is the Charmant, while 
the Don Carlos is of velvety, reddish 
purple. Then there is the creamy white 
Empress, the deep chicory blue Firma- 
ment, the lavender and purple Fritjof, the 
pure lemon yellow Helge with its pearly 
shading, and the large pure white Inge- 
borg. The John Foster is milky white, 
and for those who prefer the more striking 
purple, blues and lavenders, the Prince 
Victor in lavender blue and rich purple, 
the Royal in blue and violet and the 
Walhalla offer a wide, choice range. 


round the fifteenth of May the tall 

bearded iris in rich, riotous blooms 
forms masses of exquisite colorings in the 
gareen that bloom till the tenth of June. 

Of the lavender, blue and purple varie- 
ties, there are numerous varieties, among 
which are the sturdy E. L. Crandall in 
blue and white, the Eldorado in bronze- 
purple, the Madame Obereau in white 
and blue, the Mauve, the same shade as 
its name, and the tall, light blue Princess 
Beatrice. Rose pinks, shell pinks, yel- 
lows, bronze tinges, and orange, too, may 
be had in the tall bearded variety. The 
Ambigu deepens from vernonia purple 
to blackish purple, the Anna Leslie white, 
rose and carmine, the Arnols a rosy bronze 
and rich, velvety purple and the Arsace 
is tinted grayish white to flame blue. 
Compare these with the light greenish 
yellow, fawn and Prussian red Barton 
Harrington, the purple-drab, olive and 
dark purple Bronze Lady, and the rosy 
red Caprice, and one will unconsciously 
marvel at the works of Nature and men. 
For extreme height the Greater May 
Queen, in purple and violet is royally 
lovely. The Grevin, shading from violet 
to yellow, is another that readily appeals 
to the seeker of the different. The rose- 
pink J. B. Dumas is a delight. The deep 
red and orange Mandarin has gorgeous 
beauty of its own that vies avidly with 
the delicately shaded Pink Pearl, the 
deep red pink Roseway, the pure White 
Knight, and the brilliant orange, bronze 
and rich red Toreador. 

Bearded iris do best in sunny exposure 
with well-drained soil and if the amateur 
gardener will give them water just before 
they bloom the flowers will be larger than 
otherwise. After the bearded iris have 
bloomed they should be left without 
water, as their growth being practically 
dormant at that time, a resting stage is 
required. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
rhizome (that large horizontal bulb-like 
portion from which rather fleshy roots 
extend into the ground) remain above the 
ground. Amateur gardeners often find, 
upon being questioned by experts, that 
their iris have not bloomed because they 
have covered the rhizomes with too much 
earth. 

If the home gardener wishes to fertilize 
his iris, ground bone is to be recom- 
mended, altho no fertilizer is really neces- 
sary in ordinary soil. Barnyard manure, 
or any other fertilizer rich in nitrogen, is 
hazardous for your bearded iris, as it will 
cause the plants themselves to over- 


develop with a resultant barrenness of 
blossom. 

As if the many mentioned favorable 
items in iris culture were not enough to 
crown this wondrous flower with the 
home gardener’s approval, one more 
strong recommendation appears—that 
the iris plant is practically free from 
disease or attack from insects. 

Oregon’s newest bearded iris, a bloom 
of fascinating loveliness and luxurious 
size, has been named by Howard Weed, 
its originator, the Oregon Beauty. This 
charming species differs from other 
bearded iris in that the ends of the falls 
(outward petals) curve inward instead of 
rolling under. 

July is the best tinge for transplanting 
bearded Iris, just after they have finished 
blooming. If desired they may be moved 
from one part of the garden to another 
while still in flower, for no serious set- 
back will occur. Iris may be transplanted 
successfully at any time of the year, tho 
the ideal time for resetting is from July 
to the first of October. About every 
three or four years the iris plants will 
become so large that it will be necessary 
to separate them at the rhizome. 


hile the bearded iris is at the latter 

part of its blooming time the Jris 
Sibirica, with tall stems and grass-like 
foliage, opens. This species of iris will 
grow under any conditions, but likes wet 
soil best. It is very well adapted for 
cutting purposes. The Blue King, in 
deep blue, and the pure white Snow 
Queen, are sturdy species of the Jris 
Sibirica, while equally sturdy, but more 
rare, are the Mrs. Perry, an exquisite 
bloom of silver white flushed with a faint 
rosy lavender, and the Mrs. Hill, a rich 
china blue edged in white. 

The Jris Spuria, native to the Orient, 
grows five feet in height on a tall stiff 
stem with spiky leaves. While this 
species will bloom well under any condi- 
tions, it will also thrive well in wet soil, 
thus being readily adaptable to places 
too moist for the tall bearded variety. 
Among the charming Jris Spuria are the 
A.:J. Balford, deep blue and yellow, the 
Aurea, deep golden yellow, and the 
Dorothy Foster, the Juno, the Monspur, 
the Notha, all in shades of blue and violet. 

From the last of June till the end of 
July the Japanese iris flowers profusely. 
Acid soil is well adapted to the culture 
of Japanese iris, which should be planted 
in the full sunlight on a well-drained soil, 
and watered well just before blooming. It 
is very important that the ground around 
the roots of this species should not be- 
come baked. Over two hundred varieties 
of Japanese iris have been propagated 
within recent years, among which good 
bloomers will be found in the vinous 
purple Angel’s Den, the gray margine 
purple Cloud Dress, the deep purple 
Kuro Kumo, the three-petaled violet 
blue Oyodo, and the red lavender Shiga. 
Geisha of deep mahogany red, the large 
pure white Gold Bound, the lavender- 
gray, yellow and violet Hollyhock, and 
the light rose and dark plum Yedo Pride. 

Does the reader wonder that Frank 
Riggs finds inspiration in gardening thru 
intimate association with iris? Not only 
did he reclaim his health, but he found the 
Fountain of Youth as well, 
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A suggested arrangement of furniture for the living room and 
the dining room described on page 20 


Consider Pattern for Your Walls 


Continued from page 20 
cretonne. Above the davenport an old 
mirror, surmounted by a vigorous sea- 
scape and framed in tarnished silver, is 
affixed to the wall by tassel-topped green 
cords. There is comparatively little 
furniture, because the room is limited in 
area. The davenpert with its flanking 
tables occupies the principal wall space, 
and a reading table centers the opposite 
wall. Beneath the front window a talk- 
ing machine of console type is suggested 
and a bookcase is indicated in the corner 
to the right, with an armchair and a floor 
lamp to complete this grouping. A tall 
flower stand is placed near the window 
at the lower end of the room, and a nearby 
corner is given over to the second armchair. 
The central lighting fixture is of clear 
glass prisms and silver. Prism-adorned 
glass candlesticks, wired for electricity 
and equipped with faint yellow parch- 
ment shades, form admirable reading 
lights beside the davenport. An old glass 
table lamp and a black iron floor lamp, 
prism-decorated, both shaded in the 
archment, complete an eye-soothing 
ighting scheme. 


What to Do With the Backyard 


Continued from page 13 

thru the placing of durable lawn chairs 
or the building of an arbor, summer 
house or sheltering pergola. In addition 
we will, of course, expect to abundantly 
enjoy the color and fragrance of flowers 
in this open-air room so we must find a 
suitable position for growing them. If 
these flowering plants are placed as a 
foreground to the boundary plantings or 
grouped in a specially reserved flower 
garden, should the yard area permit, the 
blooms have an advantageous position 
and will not interfere with the more 
general uses of the ground. 

Possibly these suggestions may seem a 
bit confusing to one who is trying for the 
first time to bring his yard into an orderly 
arrangement. In actual fact, however, 
the procedure will seem most natural 
and simple if one outlines the yard ar- 
rangement on a plat or drawing of the 
property. This permits of study and 
contemplation that is not possible when 
working directly on the ground. Make a 
measured survey of the yard, gettin 
the distances from point to point | 
noting these on a heavy piece of paper 
as you walk about the property. Loner 


on prepare a more finished plat indoors, 
using some such scale as one-eight of an 
inch on the drawing equals one foot of 
actual extent. Let this plan show the 
house and garage position, a3 veil as the 
location of any existing pern.anent fea- 
tures such as trees, walks and driveways. 
You will find it quite easy now to mark 
off on this sketch the limits of those areas 
that are to be reserved for service and 
those that are to be kept for ornamental 
gardening and for pleasure purposes. A 
little time can very profitably be spent 
studying this general plan and workin 
with it to make certain that all the wan 
features are conveniently and suitably 
located. 

It is evident that bushes or shrubs will 
prove highly valuable in getting the 
wanted results. When once established 
this kind of plant life is permanent and 


increases in development season after | 


season. An illustrated catalog of some 
local nursery will give a dependable list 
of the kinds of shrubs that are suited to 
your particular climatic conditions. For- 
tunately there are varieties of shrubs 
available to meet most every require- 
ment of height, spread, foliage or flower. 
It remains, therefore, to go over the yard 
arrangement plan with the idea of select- 
ing for the various positions those kinds 
of shrubs that will give the structure and 
development called for by that location. 
For instance, the planting along the rear 
fence, the purpose of which is to create 
a background and to screen out the alley, 
should be composed of the tall-growing, 
heavier plants. It is just as apparent for 
positions near the house or in the fore- 
ground that a smaller type of plant would 
be suited. Only by experience and actual 
practice can one hope to thoroly know the 
many shrub varieties and their charac- 
teristics, so no attempt is made here to 
give long lists that would be of but little 
service. Your nurseryman or-in many 
cases a local florist will be very willing 
to help you in the final selection of varie- 
ties and will answer your questions as 
to planting and after care. The important 
matter is that you select and place the 
plantings with the idea of their appro- 
riateness to their particular position. 
his practice in no way interferes with 
having just as many and as beautiful 
ager as yard space permits. You will 
able to use all the old garden favor- 
ites, but by logical placement will have 
the added enjoyment of a yard that is 
beautiful as well as livable, 
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The Newest Irises 
From Europe 


I spent the months of May and June 1922 
visiting all the noted originators of new Irises in 
France and England, and purchased from each 
of them, roots of every worthy variety , payingin 
some cases (including importation charges) over 
$50.00 for asingleroot. I have been growi 
these new Irises for two years, and will Be gl 
to send you a booklet about them. . 
The purchase and planting of the following 
standard varietics of Irises will enable the Iris 
lover to be ready to appreciate the very new 
varieties as they are gradually placed upon the 











market. 

Collection ‘“‘“X”’ for $5.00 
Post- 

Variety Price age 
AMBASSADEUR $2.00 $0.05 
AZURE 1.00 05 
COLONEL CANDELOT 1.00 05 
LORD OF JUNE 1.00 .05 
OPERA 50 05 
ZUA 1.00 05 


In order to acquaint readers’ of ‘Better 
Homes and Gardens’ with my Irises, I will 
make a special offer on the above varieties, 
terming it Collection ‘‘X"’, and send all six 
worth $7.50 prepaid to any address for $5.00. 


Collection “‘Z’’ for $10.00 

















Post- 

Variety Price age 

ANNA FARR $1.00 $0.05 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON 1.50  .05 
CHOBAUT 00 8.05 

MME. GAUDICHAU 3.00 .05 
L Ss RTZ 4.00 05 
NEPTUNE 00 05 
PROSPERO 2.00 05 
TROOST 1.50 05 





As a special offer for readers of “Better 
Homes and Gardens’’, I will send one root 
each of the above varieties, terming it Col- 
lection ‘‘Z'’, worth $17.00 prepaid to any 
address for $10.00. 


Each variety, in either collection may, 
of course, be ordered separately at the 
price listed, plus the postage charge. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz 


Box “K”’ Van Wert, Ohio 
Beautiful 


| (0 Iris $1.00 (74 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 






































For only $1.00 we will send you, prepaid, 
10 different named sorts, of Iris, one strong 


plant of each, all named, labeled, and guar- 
anteed true to name and color. 


These will include various shades of pink, 
blue, lavender, yellow, purple and white. 
All beautiful modern varieties. This is a 
special introductory advertising offer to get 
you started with Iris. Full descriptions 
and planting directions included. 


Just pin a dollar bill or your check to this 
ad. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
Box 166, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 

















ee 
| RANSOM’S SUPERB IRISES 
Send for price list of 
.over a hundred and 
fifty choice varieties 
of iris, including the 
best of the lower priced 
as well as the finest of 
rare varieties. 


Fall ideal time to plant fruit trees, shrubs, 
roses and emall fruits. Our catalog tells all 


about them. 
Copy free 


RANSOM’S SEED & NURSERY CO. 
R-1, Geneva, Ohio sal 


























He Plants For The Home Garden 
is the title of my attractive little catalog of Iris, 
Phlox, Peonies, Daisics, Delp..niims and many 





other beautiful Hardy Perennials, also special collec- 
tions at attractive prices. Gladly sent free on request. 


W.A. Toole, Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISES FOR $1.00. 2 Bach 
of 6 Choice varieties, named and Postpaid. 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 





Grinnell, lowa 











Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department wil give: short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


Parents desiring he! 


this department. rv oi Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 


HERE is no form of music which is 

of greater importance today in our 

American homes than the dance. 
The majority of us have seen the dance 
change in the past few years from a grace- 
ful, beautiful, rhythmic expression of 
bodily motion in relation to music, to 
something almost its antithesis. We 
wonder what the end will be, and we are 
amazed to see how our young people are 
conducting themselves on the ball room 
floor. Can this be dancing? We recall 
that dancing is one of the oldest and most 
beautiful of the arts. We know that from 
ancient days dancing was regarded as of 
great importance in the education of 
youth. Dancing was always an ex- 


© music training of their children ma 


have ber questions answered thru 
.Des 


Moines, lowa. 





Good Dance Music 


you can, the grace and charm of Pavlowa 
as she expresses the “Swan”’ or the “Snow 
Fairy.” Remember the virility and 
strength of the Diaghialiff troupe as they 
presented a Cossack dance or a Czardas. 
Recall also the beautiful rhythmic sim- 
plicity of the old folk dances; the dignity 
and graceful charm of the court| dances, 
the minuet, gavotte and quadrille, and do 
not forget those happy days of our own 
youth when dancing was a real joyous 
exercise and when we danced mazurkas 
and two-steps and swayed in graceful, 
rhythmic motion to the strains of dreamy 
waltzes. Dancing is exercise, of course! 


been that the result of giving such dances, 
has usually been most popular with father 
and mother but a flat failure with the 
present generation. Young people of 
today rarely know any real formal dance 
steps, they cannot keep in time to regular 
rhythm, they do not know how to dance 
gracefully about a room and in spite of 
the unrestricted wearing apparel of the 
time, they are out of breath and quite 
exhausted when t ing to dance two-steps 
and old-fashioned gliding galops. Of 
course, on these occasions, father and 
mother have a wonderful time for they 
once more come into their own, and the 

older generation usually all agree 

that such dances are a great success. 





pression of joy and happiness but it 
was also a part of many dignified 
ceremonials of the past. We stand 
aghast before the pages of history 
that tell us that when dancing be- 
came a degenerate form, the civiliza- 
tion of that age collapsed, for we 
realize that we in America are not at 
the culmination of our development, 
we are only on the threshold of it. 
We are just starting to build our na- 
. tional art and we, all of us, realize 
that a great and lasting national art 
development cannot be built upon 
the uncertain foundation of what is 
now masquerading as “dancing in 
America.” 

One of the best writers of present 
day dance music said in a recent 
newspaper interview, “watch any 
group of dancers when real jazz 
music is being played. They all look 
as tho they were being doped. It is 
only when the orchestra stops play- 





August Music Program for Women’s 
Clubs 


As few clubs have any definite programs during the 
+ we suggest that each Women’s Club arrange 
a dance. program, giving a dance exhibition of folk an 
court dances and ending with an “‘old-fashioned dance” 
rogram in which everyone may join. We list here a 
low examples of dances which might be arranged: 





PART I (EXHIBITION) 

1. Folk dances in costume. Any folk dance from 
any + country such as the polka, mazurka, horn- 
pipe, reel, czardas or tarantella. 

Classic dances in costume. These dances 
could be given as examples of — instrumental music 
if the actual dance steps of the gavotte, saraband 
parane and minvet are difficult to arrange. 

3. Fantastic dances. Sele dancing to some great 
instrumental compostion. ance of the Toys,” 
Herbert, and “‘Doll Dance Poldini are two possible 
cuguestions for younger by ) 

Early Folk dances of America. An old fiddler 
in yt. with dancers giving ‘Arkansas Traveler ” 
“Turkey in the Straw,” or an old Virginia reel. 


PART II—OLD-FASHIONED DANCE 


Short program of waltzes and two-steps ending with 
Virginia wa 


Yet, whether such events are great 
social successes or not, every com- 
munity should have at least one 
during the summer. Every home 
dance, and all others which can be 
controlled, should have at least a 
part of their programs composed of 
waltzes. If we could bring back the 
real rhythmic sway of the waltz of 
the old days, there would be a real 
charm to dancing which we have 
almost entirely lost. And, more 
dances of the old type should be 
played in our own homes on the 
phonographs and player-pianos. We 
would not find it nearly so expensive 
as is the present system for today we 
buy all the latest queer sounding 
dances in order to keep up-to-date 
while we find that the love for the 
good old “Blue Danube” goes on 
forever and ever. 

In the early days of America, the 
English Colonists of Virginia loved 








ing that they return to normal and 
look like people waking from a 
trance, for the popular dance music of 
today is the most powerful, insidious 
drug now on the market.” 

Four years ago, the president of the 
National Dancing Masters’ Association 
asked the help of the club women of 
America in establishing dance halls where 
good dancing could be conducted with 
good musical accompaniment for, he said, 
if this were not done in America in the 
near future, all dancing would have to 
cease. 

Every one knows the important place 
that dancing has had in bygone days. 
We know of the temple dances of the 
ancients, the wonderful ceremonials and 
the importance of the Greek dance in its 
relation to the Greek drama. Among our 
greatest possessions from ancient art are 
the sculptured figures of dancers and the 
lovely, graceful expression of the Greek 
dances that have been immortalized on 
the vases and urns. 

There is no argument as to the artistic 
value of bodily motion as expressed in the 
dance when we think of the wonderful 
manifestations that have been seen in the 
performances of the great Russian ballets 
which have visited this country so fre- 
quently in the past few years. call, if 
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Can we feel really proud of the fact 
that this curious hopping and jumping to 
queer, outrageous,sounds which,our youth 
of today call dancing, is making the 
rounds of the cabarets of the world as a 
“typical American expression’’? 

Do you not feel that we should know 
more about the dance, what it has been 
in the past and what it has been in 
America? Let us pass this information on 
to our children so that their ideals of 
what the dance should be may become 
slightly imbued with the glories of what 
the dance used to be. 

There has been a very systematic effort 
made in many parts of our country by 
the women’s clubs of the communities to 
hold some summer dances, out of doors 
where there is ample room to stage what 
is called an “old-fashioned dance.” For 
this old-fashioned affair, programs with 
numbered dances are provided and several 
of the old square dances are interspersed 
thru a program of two-steps and waltzes. 
It is, o of, course, impossible to expect any- 
one can dance an old-time mazurka or 
schottische and it is hard to find anyone 
who knows what a quadrille or an old- 
fashioned “German” really is today— 
but the most amazing thing of all has 


their dances. Of course, they 
brought their own music with them 
from the Court of Queen Elizabeth, where 
music and formal dancing were in high 
regard and their earliest dances were the 
graceful court gavottes and minuets which 
today are classic representatives of a 
bygone period in the musical value which 
has been given them by the great classic 
composers. 

The great parties held in these old 
plantation houses of the South were 
always made gay with dancing and the 
negro musicians came in to make music 
for their masters. It was quite natural 
that the dance should become less formal 
and a bit more democratic and soon the 
Virginia reel supplanted the minuet and 
French quadrille, then came the latest 
dances from Europe: the waltz, the ma- 
zurka, the schottische and the galop. 
Dancing was then a joyous exercise for 
American youth and yet it was well 
balanced; rhythmic and in a certain sense, 
formal. We today who realize that form, 
balance and a love for law and order must 
return, if America is to be the destined 
leader of the world, would do well to 
recognize the power of the dance and 
strive for better dance music and better 
dancing among the youth of our own 
homes and communities. 


Better Homes and Gardens, August, 1924 
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Lawn Enemies In Summer 
Continued from page 11 


the ground as soon as they appeared. 
In late August, lawn grass seed was gen- 
erously raked and washed in. 


The following spring, only a few of the | 


quack grass plants were making any 
showing at all. These were on the edges 
of the plot. The other grasses came in 
quickly and without much aid. Hence 
it is found that when the roots of the 
quack grass use up more food than the 
leaves can manufacture, they die. 


If quack grass were the only foe to the | 


lawn beautiful, then there would need to 
be but little anxiety among those who 
take pride in the velvety setting of their 
home grounds. But there are the dande- 
lions and the plantain and the yellow- 
dock and the wire and the crab grasses, 
first cousins to the quack and quite as 
arrogant. These enemies can be routed 
by leaving no room for them to get a 
start, and the remedy is fully as effective 
as the use of liquids and powders to dis- 
place them after they once get a foothold. 

A thick turf is the best weed-discour- 
ager known. This means, of course, that 
there must be good fertile soil, kept rich 
with manure and fertilizer, and that grass 
seeds which naturally form a compact 
mat must be chosen. Chewing’s fescue, 
for instance, which many folks think 
forms bunchy spots in a lawn will not be 
bunchy and will be an aid to the turf if 
well mixed with the other grass seeds, 
Kentucky blue and creeping bent, in 


equal parts, and if reseeded over the | 


lawn year after year. 

While a new lawn is being formed, and 
the grass is yet thin, a watch will have to 
be kept for weeds and dandelions. A 
few will probably even have to be dug out 
at that time. But with the use of the 
grasses named, about the third year the 
turf will be so matted and the roots will 
be so shaded, that dandelions and plan- 
tain and yellowdock and all their kindred 
will have extreme difficulty in taking hold 
at all. 

Another genuine enemy to a beautiful 
lawn in summer is the grass catcher at- 
tached to the lawn mower. Some there 
are who will not at first agree to this, for 
many think nothing can be so unsightly as 
the clippings from the mower scattered 
over the lawn. But even clippings need 
not be conspicuous if the lawn is mowed 
often enough. On the other hand, raking 
off a large amount of the cut grass robs the 
soil of nourishing humus and takes from 
the grass a valuable mulch which would 
be a great benefit in conserving moisture 
during the hot midsummer days. 

If it is thought best to remove the 
clippings from the lawn for the sake of 
the appearance, instead of using a grass 
catcher, the cut grass should be allowed 
to lie where it falls until it is brown. Then 
by raking with a round-toothed rake, less 
than forty percent of the grass will be 
taken off, leaving sixty percent to help 
feed the roots. By this plan, the clip- 
pings which are conspicuous may be re- 
moved in shorter time than it takes to 
empty the grass catcher while the grass 
is being mowed, for only about one-tenth 
as much volume has to be handled as 
when the clippings are green. 

_ Burning the lawn to remove dead grass 
in spring or early summer is another 
practice which is not advisable. This 
custom, like that of taking off the green 
clippings, deprives the new grass of 
humus and of the mulch for its roots. 
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The biggest nickel’s worth 


You can buy an ice-cream 
cone for a nickel: it is cooling 
for a minute. 


Or you can buy electricity 


The same nickel that 
keeps an electric fan 
running all day will 
operate an electric 
vacuum cleaner 314 
hours, or a washing 
machine for an hour 
and a half. On the 
motors of these mod- 
ern servants look for 
the General Electric 
Company monogram. 
The letters are a sym- 
bol of service, the in- 
itials of a friend. 


for 2 nickel — enough to run 
a twelve-inch G-E fan for 
ten hours! 


Is there any bigger nickel’s 
worth in the world than 
this — coolness and comfort 
all day long, and a feeling of 
freshness at the end? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 







“T’'ll be a companion. I'll en- 

tertain you and amuse you 

with my wit."’ _ 
Written guarantee tolearn SPECIAL 

to talk. Satisfaction assured. 

Limited, selected, number im- 

ported this year. Take advantage 


of price now, 
i 


FreeeBook. 


CATALOG, PROOFS, ETC. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


Hox GEISLER 23° 


»NewVorkCity 
















Better Homes and Gardens is for sale 
at news stands. 
your friends. 


Pass the word on to 


ore 
have a Saxophone 






susoebone Players 
in Big Demand 


For Bandsand Orchestras, for church, 
lodge and school musica] affairs, for 
social and home entertainment, the 
Saxophone is the most popularinstru- f 
ment for men and women, boys and 
girls. A good Saxophone player is 
always popular socially and enjoys 

opportcnities to > a A axo- 
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mai 
phonep realwaysindemand ne 
Every — ood 





























aston- 


















isked at how easily 
and quickly you 
will learn at home 
| to play this won- 
derful 
True-Tone 
Saxophone 


ik showing all styles of instruments and pictures 
ore . Send your name for 
you may be inte: 
R BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


verything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
126 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 











Novel and Practical Embroideries 
BENNIE HALL 


One of our most attractive designs 
is repeated here on a pretty linen 
breakfast set. The pieces may be 
made in any desired sizes and the 
edges may be finished with narrow 
lace, tatting, rick-rack braid, or a 
simple crochet edging. The method of 
working this set is described below. 


Transfer 
pattern No.114 
(blue), twenty 
cents, provides 
the motifs suffi- 
cient for the 
five-piece set. 


In the breakfast set illustrated above, 
the trailing flowers are all worked in 
lazy-daisy stitches in yellow and gold 
with lines of blue and rose respectively 
for centers. The five-petal flowers are 
















for the Home 


White linen makes an_ effective 
background for the design illustrated, 
and so does cotton crepe in yellow or 
orchid, or a heavy round-thread cotton. 
Fringed edges are an _ interesting 

osstbility also. The design is de- 
Fichtfully lazy and cheerful, and in- 
sures a successful and happy breakfast. 


Floss to work 
three-piece set 
illustrated, for- 
ty-five cents; for 

ive-piece set, 
sixty-five cents, 
needle included. 
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This month I am inviting you into 
my guest room to admire my lovely 
oppy bedroom set which is pictured 
be. You would* scarcely believe 
me if I were to tell you how’ little time 





also worked in lazy-daisy stitch, in 
orange, lavender, pink and rose, with 
a single black or orange French knot for 
the center of each. Outline dishes with 
double lines of outline-stitching, one medium blue and one rose color, 
do the lines of dots in gold French knots and the flowers in circle in 
rose floss, lazy-daisy stitches, with black centers. Leaves and stems 
are. satin and outline stitch in two shades of green. Lines beneath 
dishes are black outline stitching. The quaint Japanese motifs are 
carried out in the same color arrangement as the flowers and china. 





Transfer 
PatternNo.154 
(blue), thirty- 
five cents, de 
signs for bed- 
spread and'pil- 
lows. Transfer 
pattern No. 
155 (blue), 
twenty cents, 
design for win- 
dow curtains. 

















After the poppies are basted in place on 
the spread and pillow covers they should be 
buttonholed down with floss matching the 
flower in color. For example, if the poppies 
are rose, use rose floss; if orange, use orange 
floss. The finished poppies are then out- 
lined with black, to emphasize the shape of 
the flower. This is a most graceful design. 
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required to work it. The set 
Grustrated is made of creamy un- 
bleached muslin, with poppies of soft 
rose gingham, tho any favored color 
scheme might be followed. The transfer pattern gives cutting patterns 
for the applique pieces, each piece bearing a number that corresponds 
with a number indicated on the large design. This plan simplifies 
matters a great deal, because the applique pieces are simply to be cut 
along the dotted lines and basted in place according to number. Full 
directions for doing the embroidering are given at the bottom of the page. 


Floss to work 
spread and pil- 
lows will be 
supplied for 
$1.05. Floss 
for one pair of 
curtains, fifty 
cents extra. A 
needle in the 
correct size is 
also included 
with this order. 











Centers are worked in orange French 
knots, black outline stitch, and a dot of 
green satin stitch; leaves are worked in long 
and short or outline stitch, stems in satin 
stitch. Save these directions for working 
the design. Address pattern orders and 
inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Better Homes and Gardens, August, 1924 
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Irises, | 
Peonies and | 
Gladioli | 


[MPORTERS and 
growers of the finest 
varieties. Our stock 

own in rich black 
oam, under Minneso- 
ta’s rigorous climatic 
conditions is suitable for 
ee everywhere. 

ur large healthy roots 
assure you quicker re- 
sults and larger blooms. 
Order now. 


Send to-day for 
Sree catalogue 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
Highway No. 1, Farmington, Minnesota 











Lovely Flowers 


FOR THE HOME 


Grow these Narcissus bulbs in a bowl of 
water, with a few pebbles, sand or moss; or 
in*pots of good moist soil. 


Soliel d’ Or, clear, sunny yellow. 
Paper White, pure waxy white. 
Ten Bulbs of each (20 bulbs) $1.50 postpaid 
Six Bulbs of each (12 bulbs) $1.00 postpaid 


Our specia] Bulb booklet will be ready soon. 
Sent free to all who ask. Write today. 


A. WASHBURN & SONS 
Box B Bloomington, Iil. 
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Boys and Girls 
You can make good money after school by _tak- 
ing new and renewal subscriptions to Fruit, 
Garden and Home. 
This magazine appeals to nearly every family 
having a house and garden. During the next 
few monthsit willbe especially easy to interest 
friends and neighbors. 
We pay aliberal commission. Subscription rates 
are very reasonable. Write us for our Subscrip- 
tion Agents proposition. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. 


15 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES | 


109-13 West 45th Street, Times Square,New York City 

An hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
atmosphere and appointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

Much favored by women 
traveling without escort, 
Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


MPITITITININITINIMINIT IIE I 
CATAL TI 


THE DINNER PARTY 
Clever wall decorations are as important 
asthe menu. Are easily arranged with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Thousands of uses when kept handy 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


10c Pkts. Sold everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MORE HELP WANTED 


Full and part time salesmen wanted. Take 
orders for guaranteed Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines, etc. FREE OUTFIT. Pleasant work. 
BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write pept, B 


G 


































PURTELL-BURKE NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 





FULLER LAWN BROOM | 
~ A flexib'e steel rake, ideal for cleaning 
lawns-an‘i shrubbery Light weight yet 
strong and durable—wiil fast a lifetime. 
Trial Offer—Send no money. Pay postman 
$2 plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
AGENTS Get this fast-selling article. 
Going big everywhere. Liberal com- 
missions. Write for vur proposition. 


THE LAWN BROOM CO. dept. 4 Cedar Rapids, lowa 
’ Fish Bite 2-02" i 


Fish Bait ever discovered. eeps you busy pull- 
ne Sem ost. $1 Box Free to introduce our 


and animal . Write . Agts. Wtd. 
Walton Supply Go., Der. $9 Si. Louis, Mo. 
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“Pickles and Spice and Every- | 


thing Nice” 
Continued from page 22 
its sharp flavor. It calls for the following: 
1 peck of ripe tomatoes 2 cupfuls of sugar 
2 cupfuls of celery 1% cupful of salt 
2 onions 2 tablespoonfuls of 
4 green peppers mixed spices 
1 cupful of mustard seed 4 cupfuls of vinegar 
Peel the ripe tomatoes without scalding 
them, cut into pieces, and squeeze dry in 
a square of cheesecloth. Chop the celery, 
onions and peppers with a knife on a 
board, or in a mixing bowl. Do not use 
the food chopper for celery, because it 
= be nothing but stringy fibers if you 
0. 
Mix all together thoroly and can cold 
in clean, scalded jars. Seal tight. 
Dill Pickles.—If you wish to put away 
a few dill pickles without going so far as 
to put down a big stone jar of them,the 
directions which follow should meet your 
needs: 


50 medium-sized cucum- 1% quarts of vinegar 


rs 1% cupfuls of salt 

1 large bunch of dill 6 quarts of water 

¥% cupful of mustard seed 4% cupful of grated 
horseradish 


Wipe the cucumbers with a damp 
cloth and place them overnight in a 
brine made by using one cupful of salt 
to each gallon of water. In the morning 
drain them and arrange them in layers in 
sterile glass fruit jars, placing on top of 
each layer some of the dill, horseradish 
and mustard seed. Heat together the 
vinegar, water and salt, pour it, boiling 
hot, over the. cucumbers and seal. 


Sweet Cucumber Pickles 


4 quarts of cucumbers 4 quarts of vinegar 
4 ved poppers 4 cupfuls of brown 
Handful of mixed spices sugar 


Wash and wipe dry the small cucumbers 
or gherkins, put into a stone jar and 
cover with a brine made by adding one 
cupful of salt to every quart of water used 
and heating together. Have the brine 
cool, however, when it is poured over the 
cucumbers. Let stand twenty-four hours, 
then heat all to boiling point, drain and 
wipe the cucumbers dry. « 

Cover them with fresh, cold water and 
again bring to the boiling point. Drain 
and cook the cucumbers a few at a time in 
the vinegar which has been boiled up 
with the peppers and sugar and spices. 
Can in sterilized jars, pouring the hot 
vinegar over the pickles, and _ seal. 
Ordinary sour pickles may be made in the 
same manner by omitting the sugar and if 
liked, the spices. 

Mustard Pickles.—Use equal measures 
of green tomatoes, cucumbers, cauli- 
flower and small onions for these pickles. 
The cucumbers should be cut into chunks, 
the tomatoes in slices, and the cauliflower 
broken into flowerets. Cover with boil- 
ing brine made in the proportion of one 
cupful of salt to each quart of water, and 
let stand twenty-four hours. Drain and 
cover with fresh boiling water, let stand 
half an hour, then drain and cover with a 
mustard sauce made as follows: 

Stir together one cupful of brown 
sugar, half a pound of mustard, and 1 
cupful of flour, mix to a paste with 1 quart 
of vinegar, and cook thoroly, stirring 
meanwhile. Seal the pickles while hot, in 
sterile jars. 

Plum Catsup 


7 pounds of plums that 1 pint of vinegar 
have been weighed 1 teaspoonful each of 
after being cooked and cinnamon, cloves 
rubbed thru colander and allspice 
: 4 pounds of brown sugar 
A F paar of cayenne pepper may be 
added if desired. Mix all ingredients and 
cook as thick as desired. Bottle while hot 


and seal, 
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The Only Control 


for Casements 


with a positivelock at the sash to stop all rattle— 


MONARCH 
Controt-fock 


Permits casement windows 
to be opened and closed or 
securely locked at any 
angle without disturbing 
screens or drapes. Can 
be attached concealed or . 
exposed. 


Booklet Free 


“Casement Windows’’ ex- 
plains the beauty and con- 








in detail. Free on request 


venience of casements. De- “Te, 
MONARCH METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


scribes the Monarch Con- 

trol Lock, Monarch Auto- 

matic Casement Stay and 

4920 Penrose St. , St, Louls, Mo. J 
AlsoManufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
e LUXURY of Soft Water 


Monarch Casement Check 
at turn of a Faucet=— 











Soft rainwater for bathing, 
shampooing, shaving, dishwash- 
ing and home laundry use—at 
the turn of a faucet! 


KEWANEE “Bungalow Mod- 
el” Water Supply System does 
this for about 2 cents a day 
a ad ey? also gives you fresh 
water like ‘City Water.” 


Write for the facts of what 
this new KEWANEE can do 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
KEWANEE 6456 5. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 
“Bungalow Model” 


Now 3140 KEWANEE 














Knox Everlasting Furnace Pipe 
“The Pipe that Outlasts the Furnace” 





Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
No more smoke pipe worries when you install KNOX 
EVERLASTING CAST IRON SMOKE PIPE for fur- 
naces, hot water heaters and boilers. It isnot affected by 
fire, soot or climatic conditions. It is safe, secure, strong, 
more substantial and satisfactory than any other pipe. 
Get ready now for a winter of solid comfort and smoke 








ipe safety. If your dealer does not have it write today 
For special circular and prices. 
Address 
WATERLOO REGISTER CO. Waterloo, lowa 
& 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“LARGEST IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Curtis is famous for the ease 
and success with which it comfortably 
cares for great crowds. There seems 
to be no limit to the efficiency of 
Curtis service, which daily includes 
special luncheons and dinners, often 
serving hundreds in a day. 


Rates $2.00 per day and up 
Private Baths Throughout 


Beautiful Engraved Stationery 


S?. anne peetereed - ordinary print- 

ing an et no er in price. 

Your three initials richly die stamped in 
tandard 


color, gold or silver. 
4 Actual 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes. 
Size Fine Fabric Finish Paper. 

Un either white, blue, buff or gray as preferred.) 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
Correspondence cards instead of sheets if preferred; 
or both boxes engraved same monogram, but differ- 
ent color for rand cards, if desired, for only $1.75. 

Order now by merely enclosing $1.00, writing initials 
plainly. Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Painesville, Ohio Dept. 24 





























Hot Water Eveyywher 
4 | OO KEROSEN EFuEL 






“HOLYOKE” 


HOT WATER HEATER 


NO need to light a firein the range this 
summer, making your kitchen unendur- 
able, in order to provide hot water for 
baths, laundry and dishwashing. 


THE nearest plumber can eS in io 
home a safe, economical *‘ 

Regular range and boiler connections will 
not be disturbed. This smokeless, odor- 
less, copper coil water heater is used in 
thousands of modern homes, where gas 
is not available. 


Write to us for Booklet No. 11 

on ‘*Hot Water In The Home.” 

Please give name of nearest 
plum 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


SAVE % to’ 


ON YOUR FURNACE 
Setzer, ae AY of ete Baie 


in our 24- 4-yeare b ever have FURNACES’ Saga? 


see #59 dail 























uality 
eg we sold for 1d pinglose. 


Baits install by as $1. Oo mgnthiy, 
imple ins e' - 
your , our furnace AR few hours by 


chine gts. Money bac 
= on 
sae das trial, E8600 E 
leased customers. 
Manutacturers 
83 Mang sg 
Kalamazoo, Mic 


‘A Kalamazes 
wens Direct to You" 


FIRELESS COOKER. 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at| ess cost than a good oil stove. 

New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 

— roasts. broils, boils, stews, fri 
toasts. Needs no watching. Shuts 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any electiic socket. No s: 

jal wiring. Bee 
ence Cook Siseus ductors 30-day FREK trial 
offer and direct prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 56 
Alliance,Ohio. Georgetown,Ont. 














FILE YOUR OWN RECIPES 
IN THIS CONVENIENT BOOK 
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able, snow- white cov 


Send no $: 15° 50 


Mone, Just 


Fines oney back ih 7ou Ifyou are ot complete. 


our order now. 
mn HEINN COMPANY 
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THE COOKS ROUND TABLE 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value 5 Sere® upon the 





help of every cor cook in our family. 
Pp We will pay for every one 


Fig Loaf 

Soak 1 tablespoonful of gelatine in one 
tablespoonful of cold water. Cook 1 cup- 
ful of figs in 1 cupful of cold water until 
tender. Add 1 cupful of sugar and cook 
ten minutes longer. Remove from fire, add 
the dissolved gelatine and 1 cupful of 
stale bread crumbs. Pack in a well- 
buttered mold and set in a cool place to 
harden. Serve with whipped cream 
sweetened.—Mrs. H. S. J., Iowa. 


Humpty Dumpty Salad 

Humpty Dumpty is now an attrac- 
tive and extremely appetizing salad. It 
consists of tomatoes and hard-cooked 
eggs garnished with pieces of stuffed 
olives, the manner in which the egg is 
placed in each portion accounting for its 
name. 

For this salad select rather small, firm, 
ripe tomatoes. Peel them in the usual 
way, and when cutting out the stem 
remove a sufficient portion of the tomato 
to accommodate the end of an egg. Place 
each tomato with this part uppermost 
on a salad plate garnished with lettuce. 
Cut the hard cooked eggs into halves, 
crosswise, remove the yolk and mash 
and season it with salt, pepper and a 
little vinegar. Replace the yolk in the 
white and force this into the depression 
in the tomato. Place a stuffed olive in 
the yolk and serve with French or other 


desired salad dressing —E. K., Ohio. 
Soft Gingerbread 


3 cupfuls of flour \% cupful of butter and 
1 cupful of molasses a mix 
¥% cupful of sugar 2e 
1% teaspoonfuls of soda 1 canted of buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of cinna- 2 teaspoonfuls of gin- 
mon ger 


Cream the fat, add sugar and well- 
beaten eggs, stir in the molasses and add 
milk a little at a time, alternating with 
dry ingredients which have been sifted 
together. Bake in muffin pans or in a loaf 
in a moderate oven.—Mrs. L. L. P., 
W. Va. 


Hot Chicken Salad 


1 pint of cookedchicken 1 teaspoonful of onion 
cut in cubes juice 

1 cupful of cooked peas 1 large pimento cut in 

1 teaspoonful of salt small squares 

\% cemepeenees of black % cupful of butter 
peppe’ 7A — of flour 

1 abd of lemon 1 cupful of cream 
juice 1 cupful of chicken broth 


Mix the chicken, peas, salt, pepper, 
lemon juice, and pimento. Make a 
sauce of the butter, flour, seasonings, 
cream, and broth. Add the mixed in- 
gredients and let stand over hot water to 
become very hot. Serve at once.—Mrs. 
C. A. M., Minn. 


South Carolina Rice 


Boil three quarts of water with about 
two teaspoonfuls of salt. Wash thoroly 
one cupful of rice, and a few grains at a 
time put into the boiling water. The 
object of putting in small amounts at a 
time is to keep the water boiling all the 
time and thus prevent the rice from stick- 
ing to the bottom of the pan. Cook about 
twenty minutes without stirring,Yuntil 


in your favorite 


the rice is soft and tender when tested 
with a spoon or fork; drain and rinse 
with hot water to wash off the starch. 
Pour into a dish and set in a hot oven for 
two or three minutes, just long enough 
to dry out the rice and make each grain 
stand up by itself. 

There are ever so many ways in which 
to serve rice cooked South Carolina style, 
all of them easy and quick. Some people 
like it plain with lots of butter; others like 
it with any sort of gravy; and still others 
like it with cream and sugar.—Miss 
J. G. F., N.C. 


Carrot and Potato Soup 


3 medium potatoes 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 

6 new carrots ter 

1 medium onion 2 Geampocutile of salt 

3 slices of crisp fried “A phe yoann of pepper 
bacon iscuits 


Slice vegetables thin and put on to 
boil in two quarts of water. Add bacon, 
broken into small pieces, butter, salt and 
pepper. Cook until vegetables are 
tender. Break the biscuits into quarters 
and add to the soup about five minutes 
before serving. It is this thickening 
which gives a distinctive flavor to the 
soup.—Mrs. F. C., Texas. 


Carrot Marmalade 


cupfuls of ground raw carrots 
lemons 

oranges 

cupfuls of corn syrup 
cupfuls of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 


Use only the juice of lemons but both 
pulp and rind of oranges, ground fine. 
Cook all together until very thick, pour 
into glasses and cover with paraffin— 
Mrs. R. H., Iowa. 


Quick Coffee Cake 


¥% teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in 

1 teaspoonful of water 

1 egg ‘ 


Place the sour cream in the mixing 
bowl, add soda, egg, a pinch of salt, and 
sugar in the order named. Beat until 
smooth and velvety, add flour and beat 
again. Grease a long, shallow pan, pour 
batter in and smooth the top with a 
spatula or knife. Cover with the follow- 
ing mixture: 


¥% cupful of sugar 
1 heaping tablespoonful of cinnamon stirred to- 
gether 


Bake in a medium oven. This is 
delicious, hot or cold, and it may be 
baked while potatoes boil. It is good to 
serve with coffee or to use as basis for 
dessert. Whipped cream piled on a 
square slice of the cake makes a fine 
dessert. Half a canned peach placed on 
a slice and a spoonful of whipped cream 
added is another variation —Mrs. E. E. 
W., Nebr. 

A New Sauce to Serve With Meats 


Beat half a glass of currant jelly to a 
paste, but do not melt. Add a quarter 
of a cupful of finely chopped mint leaves 
and a tiny bit of grated orange peel. 
Serve cold with meats. This is a delight- 
ful change from the ordinary meat sauce. 
—H. C. C., Maine. 


mronmnwwa 


1 cupful of sour cream 
lg cupful of sugar 
2 cupfuls of flour 
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200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


Printed with pour 






00 Name and Address 





envelopes to match. We give 


Ae ah 
28 SS ea nay ctationcry ot this low price as we 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE 
Salo ting Sasaki a Sere BP 
Fa eee Wns cote 





tea 
National Stationery Co** kincets tigre 


EAT Without Coal 


away with coal or wood. 
The Instant-Gas Oil 
Burner sets in firebox of 
any stove or furnace; 
burns 96% air and 4% oil. 
Gives three times the heat of 
coal, and cheaper. Better 
cooking and baking. Installed 
without damage to stove in 
five minutes—to furnace in an 
hour. Over 160,000 in use: 


















in locality. rite tods , AGENTS WANTED 

Free Book, “Scientific Oil ] We pay $60 a week. Write 

Burning.” Mention whether for a sample offer. 

pannel ATING COMPANY 
ERNATIONAL HE 

aah 5-H., 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 

messsnasy to weave 
Uiion” LOOMS" from rags” and 


i d hight: weeritatle. 
fascinating an ‘igh 7 2 - 



















vers rus th orders. 
Bayserp isereeogtrzsne beatae 
fally low-priced, casi looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


Laundry Secrets 
HOW TO EQUIP AND OPERATE A HOME LAUNDRY. 


Remove Stains, Protect Colors, Prevent 
Shrinking, &c. &c. Other valuable information for 
Every Housekeeper. 47 page book worth many times 
its price. Author had 15 years Laundry Experience. 
Price 25c. Mail Prepaid. Descriptive circular for 


2c stamp. Address— 
P. 0. Box 185 NEWARK, N. J. 


FRED. A. SCHMUCKER, 
Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 
JJ soap and Ointment 


——eo~ Work Wonders 


TheWonderful SELFSEAL* 
PRESSURE COOKER 


Ds Cooks an entire meal of meat, potatoes 

and vegetables over one burner in 15 to 30 

minutes without mixing flavors. Ideal also 

or . Saves hours of hot drudgery 

in kitchen. Very low in price. aa today. 
wi 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Baked Beans With Tomato Sauce 

Soak two cupfuls of white navy beans 
in cold water overnight, drain, cover 
with cold water, bring to boiling point, 
cook until skins will slip off when pressed 
between fingers. Put beans in earthen 
pot, lay on one-third pound of sliced 
salt pork, cover with boiling water. Bake 
one hour. 

Meanwhile, make a sauce from 1 onion 
chopped fine and cooked in a level table- 
spoonful of butter for five minutes. (A 
bit of bay leaf and some peppercorns 
may be added if liked.) Add teaspoon- 
ful of flour. Rub smooth and cook two 
minutes, then add 2 cupfuls of canned 
tomatoes (that have been rubbed thru 
a sieve to remove seeds), one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar or molasses. Cook a few 
minutes longer, then add to beans and 
continue baking about two hours longer 
with dish covered until last half hour.— 
Mrs. M. A. W., lowa. 


Southern Cheese Toast 

12 slices of bread 

34 cupful of sugar 

Slice cheese in thin slices and cover 
tops of bread slices, sprinkle thickly with 
a, put in hot oven and toast. Serve 

ot. 

This is simply delicious. The cheese 
melts and the sugar forms a sirupy crust. 
It is delightful for breakfast or lunch.— 
A. H.S., Kansas. 


Baked Hash 


Cut left-over roast or other meat into 
cubes. Add broth or hot water and onion 
and boil slowly until very tender. Put 
into casserole or baking dish, cover with 
a layer of canned corn and then with a 
layer of cold mashed potatoes. Bake in 
a hot oven until the potatoes are nicely 
browned.—Mrs. A. L. D., N. H. 


Delicious Peach Ice Cream 


¥% pound of mild cream 
cheese 


1 pint can of evapo- 
rated milk 

1 quart of fresh milk crushed finely 

1% cupfuls of sugar 1 well-beaten egg 


Mix two teaspoonfuls of cornstarch in 
water and add to the liquid last. Freeze 
in a two-quart freezer.—E. W., Penn- 
sylvania. 


1 dozen peaches (fresh 
or canned) 


Banana Icing 
Peel and mash fine two large bananas. 
Add one tablespoonful of lemon juice 
a pinch of salt, and stir in pulverized 
sugar until it is thick enough to spread. 
Set away to dry. This icing will not 
crumble and is delicious for all kinds of 

cakes.—Mrs. J. M., Illinois. 


Salmon Loaf 


1 pound can of salmon % cupful of cracker 

4 egg whites crum 

2 egg yolks beaten to- Salt and pepper totaste 

4 tablespoonfuls of 
mel butter 


Mix thoroly and form into a loaf and 
set on a plate in the steamer. Steam one 
hour, put on a platter and pour over it 
the following sauce: 


\% cupful of butter Juice of 1 lemon 
\% tablespoonful of flour 1 cupful of boiling water 
2 egg yolks 


Melt butter, add flour and stir, then 
add water and cook. Remove from fire 
and stir in the beaten egg yolks, and 
lastly add the lemon juice.—Mrs. 8. M.., 
Minn. 


To Make Sausage Go ‘Round 


Mix bread crumbs into sausage, all it 
will hold. Bake in a loaf with just a bit 
of water in pan. Serve on a blue platter 
with creamed carrots around the loaf or 
— carrots and peas.—Mrs. N. R 

io. 
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It's 
so easy! 






Sancy bring fruit and sugar 
to a boil, boil one minute and 
add Certo. Then skim and pour 
—and everything is done. No fail- 
ures—no long boiling—no worry. 


Certo never fails because it is 
pectin—the jellifying substance 
present in certain fruits and in 
varying amounts—now extracted 
from fruit, refined and concen- 
trated for convenient use in every 
home. With Certo you boil only 
one minute—save all the fruity 
flavor and color and make one- 
half more than by the old, long- 
boiling method. 


More sugar is used with the 
Certo method simply to make jam 
or jelly with the juice and flavor 
formerly boiled away, thus saving 
money and improving quality. 

You'll be happy when you use 
Crerto—with any available fruit. 
Make a lot of jam and jelly with 
Certo. No home ever has too 
much. Certo with recipe book 
attached is sold by all grocers, or 
sent postpaid for 35c. 


CERTO 


(Surejell) 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 
909-B Granite Building 


cr, N.Y. 


























Peel, remove pits and crush well 3% 
Ibs. peaches. Measure 4 level cups (2 
Ibs.) crushed fruit into large kettle. 
Add 7% level cups (3% Ibs.) sugar 
and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir 
constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil hard 1 minute. Remove from fire 
and stir in 1 bottle (scant cup) Cerro. 
Skim and pour quickly. 








RS. EDWARD HARDING in her admirable 
book, ‘“‘Peonies in the Little Garden,” strikes the 
tune I like to hear, in her very first paragraphs. And 
it is this: “The little garden offers opportunities for 
affectionate understanding between the gardener and 
his work, not always in the possession of the owner of a 
large estate. In such places the numerous necessary 
retainers seem to pret in the way, be they ever so 
kindly and self-effacing. For to plan, to contrive, to 
work in one’s own garden, is, after all, the greatest 
part of one’s joy in it... Yes—it is good to have a 
garden, but it is better still to work in it.” 
I like to hear that tune because it is the biggest truth 
I have gotten out of my own little garden. I don’t like 
to work any better than anyone else; it isn’t work for 
work’s self that I advocate when that work is drab and 
purposeless; but for all of our fretting under it, work 
is divine. Only idleness is wholly sinful. When we 
work in our gardens we are creators laboring in the 
divine workshop. And merely to possess a garden, or a 
lawn or yard without putting our hands to it and giving 
something of ourselves to it—is not to own it in the end. 


Soe other day I complimented a friend on the fact 
that, at last, he had made the leap and had moved 
into a home he could call his own. Of course, it isn’t 
his own yet, he has a mortgage to pay off, but what of 
that? He’s paid bigger rent all these years and can 
handle it. He smiled, and said: “It surely is strange 
the difference it makes. Why, even mother looks 
younger and prettier since we moved into our own 
home. That kitchen, with all its cupboards and 
modern improvements, tickles her to death. She just 
sings and smiles and bustles around all the time, as 
happy and important as a mother robin! You bet it 


pays!” 


T the National Peony Show in Des Moines in June 
a ea rd reporter came to me and said: “I 
never imagined that mere flowers could have the appeal 
they have! Why, I saw a man take another man clear 
across the building and show him a wonderful peony. 
As he talked about it, he stood stroking the petals of 
the flowers with his hand, as one might the cheek of a 
child!’ And why not? The flower, as the child, brings 
one closer to the Hand that fashions all, and which 
works on such lavish scale. We are all drawn to a 
common center—it may be thru the child, or a flower, 
or a landscape, or a canyon or mountain, but in the 
end, the surge grips us and we res~ond, if but for a 
moment. 


| HOPE you have read the little thought at the bottom 
of page 9. Neighbors ought to get together; they’re 


good folks. Out in Des Moines we have organized a 
section of the city bounded by Center Street on the 
north and Ingersoll Avenue on the south, which we 
call the “Centersoll Club.’”” Around one hundred 
families belong, and they are going to have regular get- 
togethers thru the year. Some of the planks in the 
Centersoll platform are: “Keep your porch-light burn- 
ing two hours each evening”; “Get acquainted with 
your neighbors, you may like them’; ‘Make every 
street a boulevard”; “Bring beauty to your dooryard,” 
and “Better homes and gardens is our motto.” It’s 
always worthwhile, this neighborhood spirit. 


FVERY day holds a world of new interest and delight 
in the yard and garden. We are on the crest of the 
summer surge. This is not only the time to enjoy the 
annuals to the fullest, but to select, order and set out 
iris, lilium candidium and other garden treasures for 
next summer’s delight. In fact, August is about the 
last call for iris. And your list of new peonies should 
be made up this month. September is the best time 
to plant them, if they are to become well established 
before freezing weather. 


Hew do you like our new name? Everyone I have 
talked to about it likes it much “better.” Better 
Homes and Gardens is going to be the same, lively, 
vital, interesting companion in the future that it has 
been in the past. It will treat the same subjects, cover 
the same field—in fact, the only change aside from 
such improvements as we can make, is in the name. 
And we changed the name only because the old one 
confused so many people. Better Homes and Gardens 
expresses what we all want and are working for, and it 
is so much easier to remember. And that makes it 
much “better.” 


THE other evening I dropped down on the garden 
bench to rest for a moment. All at once I saw a 
humming bird feeding on the delphiniums near the 
gate. It surely was an efficient little rascal! I think 
it stuck its bill into every single blossom in that clump. 
Then it did something I have never seen a humming 
bird do. It flew up to the telephone wire and rested for 
a minute or two. I sat as still as could be, for the next 
clump of delphinium was right at my side. It paid me 
because the little fellow came right down and went to 
work. He had almost finished when, as he drank the 
honey from a bloom, he suddenly spied me. His expres- 
sion for an instant was, indeed, humorous. I smiled and 
he darted over the garage tosafety. But hecomes back 
every day about sundown. I feel immensely rich be- 
cause a humming bird comes to see me in my back yard! 


EXT month Better Homes and Gardens enters its 
third year. In September, 1922, the first issue 
went out. Then it was just a dream; now it is your 
most valuable servant in making your home and its 
surroundings more comfortable and attractive. But 
the dream hasn’t all come true. We want it to be so 
good that it will be accepted and used in at least a 
million homes like yours. Won’t you call it to the 
attention of your friends and neighbors and tell them 
what you think of it? Every new subscriber helps us 
make the magazine better. 


E sure to write and tell me what you think of the 
new name and the improved appearance of the 
magazine. I'll welcome every letter and answer 
every one. Many of your suggestions already have 
been adopted. I want you to pitch in and help. This is 
your magazine and we are trying to make it your most 
welcome friend and helper. Every suggestion you think 
will help, should be sent in. Then, too, don’t forget 
that right now your garden 
is at its best and that this e 
is the time to get a picture 
of it. We want pictures of 
your gardens as well as > 
letters. Send yours now! 
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